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Just published. 


MEDITATION LEAFLETS. 
FATHER OF OF JESUS 


Detached sets, Is. Bound, paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 


EDITED BY THE REV. JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR YOUTH. 


New Epition. FourTEENTH THOUSAND. CLOTH, PRICE Is, NET, POST FREE. 


MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, 5.W. 


Just published. Parts l. and Il, Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. each. 
STORIES ON THE ROSARY. 


R4 LOUISA EMILY DOB REE, 
Author of Stortes of the Si van A Sevenfoli Treasure, Stories on the Beatitudes, &c., &e. 
CONTENTS. 

No. ParT I. No, ParT II. 

1. Dorothy, The Annunciation, | 1. Fiat. The Agony of Our Blessed Lord in 

a. An Act of Charity. The Visitation. the Garden. 

3. No Room. The Nativity of Our Lord. | 2, A Failure. The Scourging at the Pillar. 

4. Count Luigi. The Presentation in the | 3. Cyril’s Wish. The Crowning Our Blessed 
Temple. Lord with Thorns. 

§. Chrissie’s Quest. The Finding in the | 4. Lucy’s Cross. Carriage of the Cross. 
Temple. . A Fool's Paradise. The Crucifixion, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 


PRIME FE LIVE FISH?! 


™: 4 ‘ 


{f you require GQQD Fish, the best the Sea produces, direct from our own Ships, send $o 


W. ee ST TAPLES & SON, 


Who are supplying good wholesome Fresh Fish, prepared Preis for cooking, CARRIACE 

PAID, and guaras itee to deliver fag your doora fe w hours af fter receipt of order. You will 

find our prices fully 39 per cent. cheaper, and t ty infinitely better than that of a 

Fishmonger’s Shop. We deal direct with the pub vithout the Fish passing through 

any second person’s hands. 
BASSES AS FOLLOWS— 

2/-, 10-lbs. 2/S, 13-lba. 3/-, 16-lbs. 3/6, 20-lbs. and 2 dozen 
Oysters, West Mippers and Bloaters, 2/9 per boxe 
Best Smoked HMaddooks, 4/- per stone. 

Price List of Prime Fish on application. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Address all Letters in full—W. M. STAPLES & SON, Fish Docks, Grimsby. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES. 


Recently published, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON ST. PAUL: 


CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, ROMANS. 
By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 


Londun: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W 


Just published, Cloth 2s. 6d. 


DE JUSTITIA ET JURE. 


TRACTATUS COMPENDIOSUS. 
IN USUM SCHOLARUM PRASERTIM IN BRITANNIA. 
AUCTORE 
THOMA SLATER, 
E Soc JESU, 


In Collegio Sti, Beunonis Theologie Moralis Lectore. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 


READ 


THE CATHOLIC TIMES, 


Which is a Newspaper giving Fully and Carefully the Complete 
Catholic News of the Week. 


ENLARGED TO 12 PAGES & 84 COLUMNS. EVERY FRIDAY, ONE PENNY. 
ALSO, 
The Catholic Fireside, 


Containing Articles by the best Catholic Authors. [Illustrated by the best Artists. 
WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS, 
AND AT MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AND SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


ALSO AT THE OFFICES OF 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


92 & 93, FLEET STREET, LONDON; 


30 & 32, MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 1, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER 
AND 29, OCONNELL STREET, DUBLIN. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BY THE 
REV. G. R. KINGDON, S.J. 


(Prices net.) 


English Poetry Selections. Parts I. II. III. IV. V. 


Foolscap cloth, 80 pp. 1s. each. 


A First Latin Book (Fourth Edition). Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 


So pp. IS. 


Latin Exercises. 
I. Elements (Third Edition). Crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp. _ ts. 
II. Figures (Fourth Edition). Crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp. 1s. 
III. Rudiments (Second Edition). Crown 8vo, cloth, 92 pp. 1s. 


A Short Latin Dictionary (Fourth Edition). Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 216 pp. 1s. 3d. 


Latin Grammar (Fourth Edition). With List of Irregular 
Verbs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 152 pp. 2s. 


Pieces from Cicero, for Retranslation into Latin. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 108 pp. 1s. 3d. 


Excerpta ex Ovidio, with English Notes (Third Edition). 
Crown Syo, cloth, 96 pp. 1s. 8d. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon. Books III. and IV., with 


English Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 112 pp. 2s. 


‘Latin Parsing Tables. Cardboard. 1d. each., 3s. for 50, 
5S. per 100. 


MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


H Treatise on the human Soul. 


BY REV. JOHN T. DRISCOLL, S.T.L. 


12mo, cloth, net 6s. 


Sets forth the main lines of Christian Philosophy, as enunciated in the 
Catechism and as systematized by the schoolmen, especially St. Thomas. 
The method followed is comparative. The question is proposed ; various 
solutions are classified ; the theories are contrasted ; that one is held which 


is best able to answer the facts. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“** « Possesses the advantage of clear treatment, keen analysis, and thorough argumen- 
tative test on every logical question assumed. In its pages will be found a clear yet 
brief examination of the false system of Hegel, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and their chief 
English and American followers, and the whole are carefully summed up toward the 
close for the purpose of comparison with the ‘Conclusion’ on the great master’s 
fundamental principles. The general accuracy of the text is a feature which cannot fail 
to strike the reader.,—Catholic Standard and Times. 


“The author’s breath and fairness, and his directness and lucidity, should make it 
acceptable to all who are interested in the trend of modern religious and philosophic 
thought.”— Zhe Sun, New York. 


“He must grow in the esteem of the learned men who differ with him, for nowhere 
in his philosophical treatise of 266 pages does he attempt to gain a point by suppressing 
the arguments of the ablest writers who have opposed the Roman Catholic Doctrine of 
the Soul and its immortality.,X-RICHARD HENRY STODDARD in the Maz/ and Express. 


“The comparative method has been adopted, and the style is clear and forcible, 
and the matter as presented is easily within the understanding of ordinarily intelligent 
persons who are seeking light, but have had little time to devote to philosophical studies. 
. . . Condenses a world of truth, wisdom, and wholesome conclusions, in a comparatively 
brief space.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


For Sale by all Catholic Booksellers. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


CINCINNATI: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 Main Street. 36-38 Barclay Street. | 211-213 Monroe Street. 
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HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH 


(CONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL COMPANIONS OF JESUS). 


UPERIOR and solidly Religious Education for Young Ladies, with all accomplishments, and 
the requirements of the present day. French and German are taught by natives of France and 
Germany. Calisthenics taught by Professors. Gumley House is situated in a beautiful country 
district near Richmond ; it is built on gravel, possesses extensive grounds, spacious and well- 
ventilated study-halls, dormitories, recreation-rooms, &c., with every requisite for the comfort and 
well-being of the Pupils. Their health and also their deportment are objects of special care. Great 
attention is paid to the cultivation of those qualities essential to the happiness of home life and society. 


Gumley House is a centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music. Candidates are prepared for Matriculation. London 
Professors attend. 


Just published, crown Svo, 6s. 


HARD SAYINGS. 


A SELECTION OF MEDITATIONS AND STUDIES. 
BY THE REV. G. TYRRELL, Sj. 


Author of Nova et Vetera. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


ETUDES 


PUBLIEES PAR DES 


Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus 


REVUE BIMENSUELLE 
PARAISSANT LE 5 ET LE 20 DE CHAQUE MOIS. 


Les tudes comptent trente-quatre ans d’existence. Suspendues en 1880, dans des circon- 
stances trop connues, elles ont repris, en 1888, leur publication réclamée par un grand nombre 
des anciens abonnés. Leur succés va toujours en gran dissant. 


UN AN: France, 25 fr. — Union postale, 30 fr. 
UN NUMERO: IFR. 50C. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M. Victor REetaux, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, & Faris. 
On s’abonne dés maintenant, 


Pour ce qui concerne la Redaction et la Direction, s’'adresser au Directeur ou au Gérant des Etudes, 
rue Monsieur, 15, a Paris. 


Third Edition. Price 3s. 


THE ADORABLE HEART OF JESUS. 


By FATHER JOSEPH DE GALLIFFET, §.J. 
WITH PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. P. F. CLARKE, S.J. 


MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONION, S.W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


OXFORD CONFERENCES. 


SECOND SERIES. 
LENT TERM, 1898. 


By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 


Price One Shilling. 


OXFORD CONFERENCES. 


FIRST SERIES (“SECOND EDITION). 
LENT AND SUMMER TERMS, 1897. 


Price One Shilling net. 


London: BURNS & OATES. New York &c.: BENZIGER BROTHERS. 


NOVA ET VETERA: 


INFORMAL MEDITATIONS FOR TIMES OF SPIRITUAL DRYNESS 


By GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. 


CROWN OCTAVO, PRICE 6s. (SECOND EDITION). 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Most serviceable for Teachers, and an admirable Gift-Book 
for First Communicants. 


FIRST COMMUNION. 


EDITED BY 


FATHER THURSTON, S.J. 


THIRD AND GHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 496 and xxiv. pp. with 19 Illustrations. 


PRICE 3s. 60. 


In preparation. To be issued shortly. 


A Gift-Book Edition of the above. 


WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
To supplement the larger Work. 


MASS FOR FIRST COMMUNION. 


With some few other Devotions for First Communicants, 
32 pp., 16mo, price rd. 
Or in white and gold wrapper, price 3d. 
THIRD EDITION. 


This is a little collection of prayers arranged for the use of First Communicants 
before and at the time of their Communion. 


Now Ready. Third Edition. Cloth, 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


Confession and Communion. 


For RELIGIOUS AND FOR THOSE WHO COMMUNICATE FREQUENTLY. 
BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “FIRST COMMUNION.” 
With a Preface by Father Thurston, SJ. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28,Orchard Street, W. 
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Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The One Mediator. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 5s. 
The Sacred Scriptures, or the Written Word of God. 5s. 
The Vicar of Christ. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christian Marriage. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
The Bible and Belief. Cheap Edition, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
Dishonest Controversy. 3d. 

The Divine Teacher. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. 1s. 
Elements of Religious Life. 5s. 


Conscience and Law; or, Principles of Human Conduct. 
4s. 6d. nett. 


Recollections of Scottish Episcopalianism. 2s. 6d. nett. 
“His Divine Majesty;” or The Living God. Thick 


crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 6d. nett. 


COLLECT CANCELLED POSTAGE STAMPS, British and 
Foreign, even the most common ones, to help to educate poor 
Children for the priesthood. Religious souvenirs will be given 

: in return. Please send the Stamps, or write for information, 


to the “Bethlehem” Office, 23, Bessborough Street, South 


Belgravia, London, S.W. 
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THE MONTH. 


OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY SYLVESTER JOSEPH HUNTER, SJ. 


Three Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. each. 


TREATISES. 


VOLUME I. VOLUME III. 
TREATISE I. The Christian Revelation. TREATISE XIII. Actual Grace. 
= II. The Channel of Doctrine. | ie XIV. Justification. 
» III. Holy Scripture. a XV. The Sacraments in General. 


», IV. The Church. | ” XVI. Baptism. 
V. The Roman Pontiff. | XVII. Confirmation. 


Haith: XVIII. The Holy Eucharist. 


| “ XIX. Penance. 
», WII. The One God. XXL. Orders. 
», VIII. The Blessed Trinity. XXII. Matrimony 
» IX. The Creation. The Angels. Th. 
- X. Man Created and Fallen. se XXIII. The Four Last Things. 


XL The Incarnation. 
,, XII. The Blessed Virgin. 


‘© To Catholic laymen, who have sufficient appreciation of their faith to desire a detailed and 
systematic acquaintance with Catholic doctrine, we recommend the Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 
But it is not to laymen only that the Ov¢/ines will be useful. They might be of much assistance to 
students in our theological seminaries. In some of our seminaries there is, in addition to the 
ordinary course, what is known as the ‘short course’ of Theology. The ‘short course’ is 
imtended for students who are a little older or a little less bright than the average, and the lectures 
in this course are delivered in English. To the students that follow the short course the Oudlines 
ought to be particularly acceptable, and indeed we think that for them it might very well serve 
as a text-book.”—Dublin Review, October, 1895. 

“* The second volume of Father Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology has just reached us, 
and we hasten to lay before our readers some of the impressions which a necessarily hasty perusal 
of a lengthy closely-reasoned book of nearly six hundred pages has made upon us. To our thinking 
the learned author has succeeded admirably in his praiseworthy purpose of putting before the 
English-speaking public, Catholic and otherwise, the outlines, at least, of those scientific treatises 
of dogmatic theology whose more detailed and fuller study is the proper duty of the ecclesiastical 
student. . . . Many interesting pieces of information about the tenets of the numerous non- 
Catholic sects around us are to be found up and down this volume ; information which we ought to 
have at hand, but which it is difficult to procure. . . . The student will find it a very valuable 
companion to the lengthier works in common use in our seminaries; even the ordinary reader, 
anxious to gain a fuller knowledge of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ will be charmed by 
the easy style and logical sequence of the treatises and chapters, which open out a vista of those 
magnificent truths which have for eighteen centuries employed the prayerful studies of generations 
of learned men, and which will be for all eternity a wonder ever new when faith has given place to 
vision. . . . The book is a learned, valuable, and frankly honest introduction to the noblest and 
most necessary of sciences."— Ze Tablet, August 31, 1895. 

‘*The style of Father Hunter is remarkably clear; his diction has a legal accuracy, and is 
entirely free from any technicalities of foreign turns. This instances a distinct development of the 
English language as now handled by Catholic writers, who make it rich in Catholic phraseology 
without detracting from its purity. And, apart from the phraseology, this work enriches the 
literature itself with a new addition of what has been so long denied to it, the classic statement of 
truths, which it is the one thing necessary to know and to embody in thought and life.”’—American 
Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1895. 

‘*It is the desire of the Church that all who have the opportunity should study her theology. 
She by no means desires to confine this useful and interesting pursuit of truth to those whose official 
duty it is, or will be, to teach the truths of faith. Father Hunter, in publishing his present work, 
has endeavoured to place in the hands of all a suitable means of carrying into effect this wish of the 
Catholic Church. . . . The style is for the most part sufficiently attractive for subjects of the nature 
discussed in the volume. The arguments are nearly always cogent. Hence its utility, especially 
im countries where Protestantism is the principal error to be avoided, cannot be doubted.” —Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1895. 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
EDITED BY RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 


Extract from a Letter of His Holiness the Pope to the Bishop of Salford, on the 
Philosophical Course at Stonyhurst. 

** You will easily understand, Venerable Brother, the pleasure We felt in what you reported to 
Us about the College of Stonyhurst in your diocese, namely, that by the efforts of the Superiors of 
this College, an excellent course of the exact sciences has been successfully set on foot, by establish- 
ing professorships, and by publishing in the vernacular for their students text-books of Philosophy, 
following the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. On this work We earnestly congratulate the 
Superiors and teachers of the College, and by letter We wish affectionately to express Our good-will 
towards them.” 


I. Logic. By Ricuarp F. Crarkg, S.J., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Price 5s. 


2. First Principles of Knowledge. By Joun Ricxasy, S.]J., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
Third Edition. Price 5s. 


3. Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Law). By Josreru 
Rickapy, S.J., M.A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 
hurst. Third Edition. Price 5s. 


4. Natural Theology. By Bernarp Boepper, S.J., Professor 
of Natural Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


5. Psychology. By MicuarL Mauer, S.J., M.A., Lond, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. Third Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


6. General Metaphysics. By Joun Ricxasy, S.J. Second 
Edition. Price 53s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


Political Economy. By C. S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner 


in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. Price 6s. 6d. 


Locic.—‘‘ An excellent text-book of Aristotelian logic, interesting, vivid, sometimes almost 
racy in its illustrations, while from first to last it never, so far as we have noticed, diverges from 
Aristotelian orthodoxy.” — Guardian. 

First PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE.—‘‘It is a hopeful sign of the times that a Catholic 
professor should freely enter the lists of debate in opposition to acknowledged masters of recent 
philosophy. The Jesuit Father is no respecter of persons.” —/ournal of Education. 

MorRAL PHILOsoPpHY.—‘‘ The style of the book is bright and easy, and the English (as we 
need not say) extremely good. . . . The manual will be welcome on all sides as a sound, original, 
and fairly complete English treatise on the groundwork of morality.” —Dudlin Review. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY.—‘‘ Father Boedder’s Natural Theology will be read with eagerness. 
The proofs of the existence of a Personal God are given with a completeness and clearness I have 
never before seen.”—Bombay Advertiser. 

PsycHoLocy.—‘‘ Father Maher’s joining of old with new in his Psychology is very skilful ; and 
sometimes the highly systematized character of the scholastic doctrine gives him a certain advantage 
in the face of modern psychological classifications with their more tentative character. . . . The 
historical and controversial parts all through the volume are in general very carefully and well 
managed.” —J/ind. 

GENERAL METAPHYsICcs.—‘‘ It will be seen, then, that we deny the merit of profundity to 
Father Rickaby’s work ; it will, however, do more good than harm ; it is full of a learning rare and 
curious in England, and is tempered by an English common sense and a real acquaintance with 
English thought.” —A¢heneum, April 18, 1891. 

PoLiTicaAL EconoMy.—‘‘A concise but extraordinarily comprehensive text-book, with plenty of 
human interest, attractive—if now and then rather slight—illustrations from real life, and last, but not 
least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, exposition of the elements of economic science.” —Speaker, 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Price 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS WINTER’S CONFESSION AND 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


(FAC-SIMILES, REPRODUCED BY PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, OF THE CELEBRATED CONFESSION 
PRESERVED AT HATFIELD.) 


By tHE VERY REV. JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


POTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE 


Of New and Secondhand Books offered at reduced prices, post free to any 
part of the world, 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 


WILLIAM POTTER, 30, EXCHANGE STREET, East, LIVERPOOL. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Montbly Fournal, published under Episcopal Sanction. 


A New Series, greatly improved, began in January, 1897. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD is a professional journal for English-speaking priests. 
Its pages are mainly devoted to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrical, 
and other questions that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a 
more general literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and new 
books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month. 


DUBLIN : 
BRowNE AND Nowan, Lrtp., PuBLisHERS, 24 AND 25, Nassau STREBT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Subscription: Twelve Shillings per annum, post free ; payable in advance. 


All applications for Advertisement Spaces in THE MONTH should be made to Ratcliffe, Dunbar, & Co., 
3, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
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SOCIETE BELGE DE LIBRAIRIE. 


(Sociéte anonyme) 
O. SCHEPENS, DIRECTEUR, 
164, RUE TREURENBERG, BRUXELLES. 


OCCASION EXCEPTIONNELLE 


DICTIONNAIRE DES DICTIONNAIRES. 


DE MGR. GUERIN. 
ENCYCLOPEDIE UNIVERSELLE. | 


6 vol. in 4° & 2 colonnes. 


Broché : 100 francs au lieu de 180 francs. 
Relié: 130 francs au lieu de 210 francs. 


P Broché, 30 francs au lieu de 55 francs. 
EN Plus pour le supplément { Relié, ; 


35» ” 60 
roche, 45 55 » 
Le supplément seul { Relig, so 


Les exemplaires sont neufs brochés et reliés. 


Acta Sanctorum Novembris. Tomus I. in fol. 16, 1,006 pp. 
Prix, 75 francs. 
Tomi II. pars prior. Premissum est AMMartyrologium hieronymianum 
edentibus J. B. de Rossi et Eud. Duchesne, in fol. LXXXII. 195—623 pages. 
75 francs. 


Collection complete des Acta Sanctorum du tome I de Janvier 
au tome II. de Novembre. Broché, 3,000 francs ; relié, 3,400 francs. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Supplément aux Acta Sanctorum, 
publié par les RR. PP. Bollandistes. Tomes I. & X. ensemble roo francs au 
lieu de 150 francs. 

Tomes XI., XII., XIII., XIV., XV. chacun, 15 francs. 

Le Tome XV. forme l'année 1896. 

Toutes les bibliothtques qui possédent les Acta Sanctorum doivent aussi 
posséder les Analecta Bollandiana. 


Catalogus Codicum  hagiographicorum Latinorum 
antiquiorum Szculo XVI. qui asservantur in bibliotheca nationali Parisiensi. 
4 vols. in 8°; VII., 606; XV., 646, 739, et 101 pp. 50 francs. 
Tous les autres ouvrages des Peres Bollandistes. | 


Les Travaux de la Commission du Travail. Instituée par 
Arrété royal du 16 Avril, 1886. 4 vol. in fol. 60 francs. 


Dictionnaire des Figures Héraldiques. Par le Comte de 
Renesse. 3 vol. in 8°. Prix par volume, 24 francs. 
Ce dictionnaire permet de /rouver la famille qui porte des armoiries données. 


LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE. 
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EVERY THUMB TURNED DOWN. 


“ Wride, I am sorry to say you will never do any more work.” 


It surely looked like a safe prediction. If you had stood by the doctor’s side at the 
time, enlightened by his knowledge, you would have held his opinion. Other medical 
men said the same thing. Had you been the patient you would not only have considered 
yourself booked for the long and last journey, but as virtually on board the train. Even 
Wride’s relations and friends were unable to find a peg to hang a hopeon. As in the 
case of an unpopular gladiator, lying wounded and beaten in a Roman arena, nobody 
spoke up for him. Every thumb was turned down. If Luke Wride lived and got well 
under the circumstances he would do so in the very face and eyes of all whose judgment 
was worth a rusty sixpence. Yet see! On December Ist, 1897, about four years after 
the date of his death sentence, this very man writes a letter in which he says, “J am now 
in the best of health and can walk twenty miles a day in my business.” 


Here is a fact which calls for an explanation. It shows that vox Jopuld is not always 
vox Dez, and weakens one’s faith in majorities. 


“In the spring of 1887,” says Mr. Wride, “my health began to fail. I felt dull, 
heavy, and tired, having lost my usual energy and life. I had a bad taste in the mouth, 
my appetite was poor, and I was constantly retching. After meals I had an awful pain 
and weight at the chest. I soon became weak and emaciated. Often when I had got 
half way to my work I felt so weak I was obliged to turn back. For two years I struggled 
on and was then compelled to give up work altogether. I could hardly sleep or rest, 
and was in pain after every morsel I ate. I suffered so badly from palpitation of the 
heart I thought I should die. 


““My breathing soon came to be so difficult I had to be propped up with pillows. 
Dropsy next set in, and my legs, feet, and body were so much swollen that I had to have 
my clothing let out. I was unable to wash or dress myself and had to be assisted to bed. 
For three years I passed most of my time in bed, and for over five years could only crawl 
across the room. As month after month passed I only grew more feeble and never 
expected to be better in this world. I was so wretched and miserable I often wished 
myself dead. All my relatives and friends thought I was in a consumption and doomed 
to die. I had one doctor after another who gave me medicines and cod liver oil, but 
I was none the better. I went to the Bristol Infirmary as an in-patient, where I was 
attended by several doctors, but after six weeks’ treatment was discharged as incurable. 
I then attended the Guinea Street Hospital, where they gave me medicine without good 
result. All the doctors said there was no hope for me, and a physician from Bedminster, 
who visited me, said, ‘ Wride, J am sorry to say you will never do any more work 


“Ina half dead, half alive state I continued until May, 1894, when my brother-in- 
law, Mr Ford, of Clutton, visited me, and recommended me to take Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. I had no faith in that or in anything else, but to please him I got a bottle from 
Messrs. Hodder’s stores and began taking it. Ina few days I found great relief, which 
gave me some confidence in it. I continued taking it and soon I could eat well, the food 
causing no pain. I now gained strength slowly but surely, and never looked behind me. 
Of course my final recovery was gradual, as 1 was a complete wreck. In the course of 
a little time the dropsical condition left me and I have had no return of it since. I grew 
stronger and stronger daily and was able again to get about after eight years’ illness. 


“Tam now in the best of health and can walk twenty miles a day in my business as 
traveller, 1 can eat anything and know nothing of the weakness that afflicted me for so 
many years. All my friends and neighbours wonder at my recovery. I tell them that 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup alone has cured me, and but for it I am sure I should now be in 
my grave. You are at liberty to publish this statement as you like and refer any one to 
me. I will gladly answer inquiries.”—(Signed) Luke Wride, 2, Bristol Place, Bryant’s 
Hill, St. George, Bristol, Dec. 1st, 1897. 

Mr. Wride has resided in his present house fifteen years and is well known and 
highly respected in the district. His disease was of the digestive organs, progressing 
until the liver, the kidneys, the heart, the lungs, and practically the whole system was 
involved. Inasmuch as the dropsy, caused by kidney failure, is commonly one of the 
last and fatal symptoms in such cases, the doctors were fully justified in pronouncing this 
case incurable. And under the ordinary treatment no doubt it would have proved so; 
but in this, as in so many like instances, Mother Seigel’s Syrup showed that it possesses 
curative properties not shared by any other remedies. Hence the (fortunate) mistake of 
the doctors and the happy recovery of their patient. 
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BY FATHER SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 

Papal Supremacy and Infallibility. 2d. 
Companion to the Encyclical Sats Cognitum. 1s. 
Reasons for rejecting Anglican Orders. 1s. 
The Bull on Anglican Orders. 1d. 
The Doctrine of Intention. 1d. 
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Rome and the Bible. 1d. 

BY FATHER JAMES SPLAINE, S.J. 

Ought we to honour Mary? 1d. 

London : Catholic Truth Society. 


A Series of on 


THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK. 
BY FATHER THURSTON, S.J. 
I.—Palm Seater; ; 11.—Tenebre ; III.—Maundy Thursday ; 
V.-—-Good Friday ; V.—Holy Saturday. 
Price 1d. each. 
London: Art and Book Company and Catholic Truth Society. 


WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 


The Traditional Story tested by Original Evidence. 
BY JOHN GERARD, S.J. 
With many Illustrations. 
Price 6s. 

**A very notable little Look, which, if it does not settle the whole matter once and for all, 
donne furieusement penser.” —Daily Chronicle. 

‘* He makes out an extremely plausible case, and gives a tremendous shaking to the generally 
accepted belief.” —Daily Telegraph. 

** A book full of curious matter and careful research, excellently illustrated.” —Daily News. 

‘* A volume which is of the greatest possible interest.’ ‘"—Scotsman. 

‘It must needs be consulted by all students of our history.”"— G/ode. 

**\ book which, besides being a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, is 
extremely interesting.”"—Academy. 

** A very interesting book, which deserves the attention of all historians.” —.S/ec/ator. 

‘* A most interesting contribution to the history of the period of which it treats.” —Pudlisher’s 
Circular. 

‘* Most right-minded persons will, I venture to think, accept his views, after a perusal of the 
work.” — Gentlewoman, 

‘* A piece of brilliant historical criticism.” — Westminster Gazette. 


London and New York: HARPER AND BROTHERS. 
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HOVIS BREAD is baked and delivered daily by all good-class Bakers 
in the British Isles, and can be obtained in every town and many villages. On 
receipt of post-card, we shall be pleased to send you address of our nearest 
agent, who will supply you with Hovis Bread, Biscuits, and Flour: or 6d. 
and Is. samples of Bread and Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps by 
THE HOVIS—BREAD & FLOUR CO., Millers, Macclesfield. Be sure 
each loaf has “ Hovis,” in raised letters, on the side. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES. 


New Volume, now ready. 
PRICE 10s. 6d. 


xxviii. and 652 pp. 


THE LIFE OF SAINT HUCH OF LINCOLN. 


(WITH PORTRAIT.) 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH CARTHUSIAN LIFE, AND EDITED, 
WITH LARGE ADDITIONS, 


By HERBERT THURSTON, SJ. 


Press Notices. 


Father Thurston writes from the point of view of a professed Catholic, and there are therefore 
certain questions connected with St. Hugh's life which he cannot approach with the absolutely unfettered 
mind of the scientific historian. They have been prejudged for him by the highest authorities of his 
Church. With this inevitable reservation, however, we find his elaborate biography a singularly candid, 
as well as a singularly learned account, of a most striking career. More than the mere life of an 
individual, it is a valuable contribution to the study of the whole period of ecclesiastical history with 
which it deals.’’— Zhe Academy. 


“This translation of the Vie de St. Hugues de Lincoln, edited by Father Thurston, proves to be 
much more than a mere English rendering of the Carthusian ‘‘ Life’’ of the great mediaeval bishop. 
The editor, who is not responsible for the translation, has partly rewritten, and thoroughly edited it. 
His principal aim, however, has been to supplement the information given by the French biographer as 
to those matters that specially bear upon English history and English institutions. Thus, to name a few 
subjects of interest to the English reader, the editor has dwelt at some length upon such questions as 
St. Hugh's grants of churches, the right of sanctuary, perpetual vicarages, and such local points as the 
Leper Hospital, and the Jewry of Lincoln, and the site of the house in London where the Bishop died.” 
—The Saturday Review. 


‘‘ This volume is a worthy and welcome addition to the Quarterly Series. It grows in interest as it 
proceeds, which is only to say that it owes most of its charm to the care and to the learning of the 
editor. . . . A very complete Index is the finishing touch to this work, which presents so graphic a 
picture of the man, of the Bishop, and of the Saint, and to which many will return again and again.""— 
The Tablet. 


‘The anonymous French Life, which has been so excellently translated by Father Thurston, reads 
as if it had been written in our own language, and the large additions he has made contribute much to 
its value for English people. . . Things of this kind (miraculous events) are, however, recorded 
incidentally, and of some of these Father Thurston furnishes explanations. The “ sacred fire,” as it was 
called, is a case in point. Cures of this horrible scourge were, it seems, wrought in the presence of the 
Saint. Father Thurston has, we think, cleared up the mystery. The disease is almost unknown in 
England, but a case occurred, seemingly identical with what Hugh witnessed, in Suffolk, in 1762. 
Bleeding bread was a frequent miracle in the middle ages. Of this we have a very good account, and 
what is more to the purpose, a scientific explanation of the cause of what must have appeared in those 
days to have been a reversal of the laws of nature.”~-Notes and Queries. 


‘Ce n'est pas une simple traduction de l’ouvrage frangais, c’est en quelque sorte une nouvelle vie, 
éclairée d'un jour nouveau, mise au point pour le public anglais, enrichie de nombreuses remarques qui 
témoignent du soin minutieux apporteé par le traducteur a le redaction de son travail. . La figure (de 
St. Hugues) telle qu'elle apparait dans le tableau de Lodovico da Parma offre un mélange si heureux de 
majesté, de noblesse, de pureté et de douceur, qu’on restorait des heures a la contempler."’—evue 
Benedictine. 


‘The unique personality of the subject, the historical circumstance in which it is placed, and the 
originality with which the editor has treated what purports to be a translation, combine to give import- 
ance to this book as an instructive and edifying picture of Catholic activity and world- -history. , The 
result is a very readable, and in many ways a fascinating volume.”"—A merican Ecclesiastical Review. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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The Law and Practice of Confession in the 
Catholic Church. 


IF the average educated Englishman does not go to confession, 
at least he is ready to discuss the subject. He can conceive 
people going to confession, he thinks that some may be 
better for the practice: what he does strongly reprobate is 
confession being made obligatory. To the demand, What 
would you do, if Christ our Saviour, through whom alone we 
have forgiveness, had made confession a necessary condition of 
the forgiveness of certain sins ?—he is a little staggered at first, 
but then remembering that confession is nowhere prescribed in 
the New Testament quite as explicitly as faith and repentance 
are prescribed, he replies cheerfully with an evasion, that Christ 
has attached no such condition to His forgiveness. And this 
is one of the Englishman’s many heads of quarrel with the 
Catholic Church, that she will not, he says, admit any one to 
Holy Communion without previous sacramental confession cach 
time. In face of this misconception it may be worth while to 
expound, first, the practice of Catholics, which, like the practice 
of all good men, runs far in advance of what they are strictly 
bound to do; and secondly, the strict law of Christ and of the 
Church of Christ with regard to the frequency of confession. 
Any stranger witnessing the administration of Holy Com- 
munion in a Catholic church, would not go away with the 
impression of any jealous precaution. No gift is distributed to 
mankind so freely, and with such utter absence of inquisition, as 
the gift of the Blessed Sacrament. Except in the case of those 
whom he knows for certain not to be Catholics, a priest is very 
seldom justified in refusing Holy Communion to any one who 
presents himself. Indeed, as often as not, he does not know to 
whom he has administered it. The Church leaves men to their 
own conscience, and to St. Paul’s word, Let a man {rive himself, 
and so eat of that bread. It is her mind, however, that every 
time her children receive this Sacrament, they should receive it 
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with her previous permission, explicit or implicit. Whenever a 
confessor gives absolution, he virtually gives permission to 
receive Holy Communion, if the person is a communicant 
already, and not under age. It is not uncommon to com- 
municate several times a week, while confessing only once in 
the week. Persons who communicate only once a week, or less 
often, usually prepare their souls by confession each time they 
communicate. 

So much for the practice familiar to Catholics, but requiring 
to be stated to others. In so far as this practice transcends the - 
strict obligation, to be spoken of presently, it has its root ina 
desire to receive our Lord’s Body with all possible purity and 
reverence, and also to receive the benefit of two Sacraments, 
that of Penance as well as of the Holy Eucharist. 

To come now to the strict law of confession. There is first 
the law of Christ on the subject, a law not made by the Church, 
but promulgated and declared by her under His guidance ; 
a law which it is not in the power of Pope or Council to repeal ; 
a law binding upon every baptized man. The practice and 
frequency of confession is affected by these two positive enact- 
ments of Christ our Lord and Lawgiver. 

(A). Every man who commits mortal sin after baptism is 
bound at some time to confess that sin to a priest, along with 
all other such sins hitherto unconfessed, and be absolved there- 
from by the priest to whom he confesses. So the Church 
interprets John xx. 23. . 

(B). Every man after baptism is bound at some time to 
receive the Holy Eucharist. So the Church again interprets 
John vi. 53. 

These two enactments of Christ have been further defined 
and applied by ecclesiastical legislation to this effect. 

(C). Every subject of the Catholic Church is bound to confess 
his sins to a priest in order to absolution once a year. The sins 
which are matter of this legislation are mortal sins committed 
after baptism. There is no strict law binding any one ever to 
confess any sin short of a mortal sin. This legislation is found 
in the 21st canon of the Fourth Council of Lateran, A.p. 1218: 
“Every one of the faithful of cither sex, after coming to the 
years of discretion, shall be bound to confess alone all his sins 
faithfully at least once a year to his own priest,”—which means, 
according to the present discipline of the Church, to any priest 
who has faculties to hear him. 
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(D). No subject of the Catholic Church must receive the 
Holy Eucharist without previous confession of every mortal 
sin, committed since baptism, that has not been confessed and 
absolved already. So the law is laid down by the Council of 
Trent, sess. xiii. cap. 7: “Ecclesiastical custom declares that 
such proving of oneself' is necessary, that no man conscious to 
himself of mortal sin, however contrite he may think himself, 
must presume to approach the Holy Eucharist without previous 
sacramental confession.” This, be it observed, is far from an 
absolute enactment that no one is to receive the Holy Eucharist 
without previous confession. To ascribe such an enactment to 
the Catholic Church is to employ the fallacy, called by logicians 
SJallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. 

These then are the laws, divine and human, prescribing 
confession in the Catholic Church. They are reducible to 
three. ‘ 

J. Every mortal sin must be confessed. 

II. Confession of mortal sin must be made at least once 
a year. 

III. Confession of mortal sin must be made before receiving 
Holy Communion. 

To which we may add, by way of limitation, that no one is 
bound to confess any venial sin, nor any mortal sin which has 
been once already duly confessed and validly absolved. 

This reads to Catholics like a lesson of catechism, such as 
they heard when they were ten years old. But the mass of 
our countrymen, persisting as they do in discussing Catholic 
practices, need to have put before them in mature life things 
that Catholics learn as children. The J/ocus classicus of the 
dogma and discipline of the Catholic Church on the subject of 
confession is the Council of Trent, sess. xiv. cap. 5. The 
Anglican doctrine on this subject is to be gathered from 
Articles and Prayer Book: but is it too much to ask that no 
one should attack the Roman doctrine who has not read and 
understood this chapter of the Council of Trent? The Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent is a book easily obtainable in 
English. To assail the “ Romish confessional” in ignorance of 
this chapter is to fight with a phantom. 

Two things strike us in that portion of Archbishop Temple’s 
recent Charge which deals with the subject of confession. First, 
his Grace, the spiritual chief of “our national Church,” speaks 


1 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
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as though there were to be a region reserved in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, marked Lritish Empire, and no writ should run there 
except such as commended itself to the British mind generally : 
so that, if the Englishman does not like confessing his sins, that 
of itself is enough to brand confession as a monstrous and 
unchristian exaction ; and the consideration whether Christ, our 
only Redeemer, has or has not ordered even Englishmen to 
confess their grievous sins to His delegate, may be entirely 
overlooked. The Council of Trent, on the other hand, teaches 
that to enter a confessional is to enter a tribunal, where Christ's 
minister sits, as one of the Fathers phrases it, “judging before 
the day of judgment.” There is a criminal, there is an accu- 
sation, a judicial hearing, and a sentence. The sentence is just 
indeed, as all sentences must be just, but far more merciful than 
just. Mercy is thus able to preponderate, because He who 
instituted this tribunal has Himself made the ample atonement 
for the crime. The sentence of mercy thus pronounced makes 
a valid plea in arrest of justice, as justice would otherwise fall 
upon the criminal at the Day of Judgment. So the Council of 
Trent: all which apparatus of a spiritual tribunal and an ante- 
dated Judgment Day, the average English sinner scatters to the 
winds, and says it does not suit him, and he will have none 
of it. 

The second noticeable point is that his Grace does not 
really treat of the Sacrament of Penance, in which he does not 
believe, but of a totally different thing, a thing of human not of 
Divine institution, called by Catholics “ Spiritual Direction.” Of 
Spiritual Direction the present writer may claim to speak with 
some authority of experience, since it was his duty for many 
years to administer such direction to a number of ecclesiastical 
students who came for it at stated times. The performance was 
quite distinct from the Sacrament of Penance. The men merely 
sat down and chatted ; usually about their prayers, their work, 
their health, their relations with one another, or with Superiors. 
What they said was taken to be private and confidential, though 
not under the seal cf confession. No absolution was asked or 
given. Timorous consciences were quieted and reassured ; while 
“sturdy rogues,” if any could be so called, were exhorted to do 
better. No aw ward or embarrassing questions were asked. 
What was told was told spontancously, under the distinct 
understanding that there was no sin whatever in keeping 
anything Lack. The institution worked well, and I believe 


if 
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helped many, but it helped some more than others. It would 
not have worked well everywhere. Every one knew it for a 
human institution, that could be modified to meet new needs, or 
abolished entirely if it worked unsatisfactorily. 

Now let the reader substitute spzritual direction for confession 
in the following words of Archbishop Temple, spoken in his 
Charge at Ashford, and reported in The Times for October 13, 
1898. I have italicised the word confesston everywhere ; 
and also italicised a passage which can only mean that the 
absolution pronounced by Anglican confessors is merely 
declaratory, not sacramental—a medical opinion of your spiritual 
physician that you are safe before God with such repentance as 
you have already made: 


The Church of England insists that the recourse to confession shall 
be altogether and always voluntary. No compulsion, direct or indirect, 
is ever allowed. No priest has a right to require confession as a condition 
of being presented for Confirmation or admitted to Holy Communion. 
To claim such a power is a usurpation to be resisted in every way. If 
any one wishes to confess, the permission to do so is acknowledged in 
the Prayer Book, and, if the need of it be strongly felt, not only 
acknowledged, but encouraged. Every man who comes to the Holy 
Communion is required to be at peace with his own conscience ; and if 
he be perplexed, and cannot find the peace which is required, he is 
encouraged to come to God’s minister for advice. Sometimes a man 
who has wronged his neighbour does not see how to set the wrong 
right. Sometimes a man who has been fighting with a besetting sin, 
and fighting unsuccessfully, wants advice in the conduct of his battle. 
Sometimes a man is troubled with an uneasy feeling that all is not right 
with him, but hardly knows in what the wrong consists. In such cases 
as these the man is encouraged to come to God’s minister fo be told 

“what to do, and tf he needs it, to be assured, as far as man can assure 
him, that God forgives his sin. This assurance ts like the decision of an 
inferior Court—it may be overruled in the Court above. But, neverthe- 
less, it is of value as far as it goes, and the man may trust it and act 
upon it in the present emergency. . . . The English Church gives the 
minister no power to demand that the penitent shall confess anything 
more than the matter which perplexed or troubled him. The minister 
has no right to demand complete confession of all his faults... . I 
believe that confession as so handled has often been of invaluable help 
to Christians in their spiritual life. 


} The Archbishop is mistaken in calling this a ‘‘ Court.” The ‘‘assurance ” 
given is not the sentence of a Court, it is an opinion of counsel, with which the 
Court may disagree when the case comes on for trial. So not our Lord to St. Peter: 
Whatever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed also in heaven. (St. Matt. xvi. 19.) 
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So I too believe about “ Spiritual Direction,” not among 
Catholics only, but also among Anglicans. It does not 
however work like a sacrament, er ofere operato, independently 
of the wisdom and piety of him who administers it. It depends 
on a sort of personal equation established between the two who 
are parties to it, that the one be sincere and the other prudent. 
And for lack of prudence or theological knowledge on the part 
of the director, it may miscarry and do harm, even in the 
Catholic Church, and certainly amongst Anglicans. Still, it is a 
good thing in itself; and of it, as of other things, the proverb 
holds, “ Abuse does not make away with use,” wsumz non tollit 
abusus. 

This proverb we commend to his Grace of Canterbury and 
to all Protestants, who are for ever dinning into the ears of the 
public that sacramental confession is liable to great abuses. Of 
course it is: so is religion itself. Our Lord was never angry 
except with the Pharisees, the most religious-minded men He 
met : they made an abuse of religion and of the Law. 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


Yet we are not on that account to abolish Archbishops. 
If for no higher motive, at least for her own credit and 
influence, the Catholic Church would do her utmost to main- 
tain the honour of the Sacrament of Penance, and prevent 
abuses there, by careful preparation of her ministers, and 
exact supervision. Thus the Archbishop’s difficulty, that 
“few people can altogether avoid confessing other people’s 
sins along with their own,” has not escaped the foresight 
of theologians and pontiffs! Confessions unregulated by 
ecclesiastical authority are obviously less safe. But what of the 
deleterious effect of habitual confession on the character? Oh 
for a native of the happy island, licensed to couch a truth in the 
form of a bull, to tell us that this deleterious effect is most felt 
by people who never go to confession! Altogether the outcry 
against confession is a case of that not uncommon spiritual 
phenomenon, of a man crying out against what is good for him, 
and what his soul chiefly requires. Furthermore, as the Catholic 
knows, it is an outcry against the institution of Christ. 

On the whole, the Primate’s Charge, and the reception it has 
met with from the communion to which it was addressed, has 
given the amplest testimony to the accuracy of the Papal Bull 


1 St. Alphonsus, I. vi. nn. 489, 490. 
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Apostolice Cure on Anglican Orders, and of the Vindication of 
that Bull put forth by the Catholic Bishops of England. 
Leo XIII.’s message to the Anglican body was in substance 
this: ‘The ministerial office which your Reforming forefathers 
have succeeded in transmitting to you, is nothing beyond what 
they wished to transmit, and carefully remodelled their Ordinal 
on purpose to transmit no more. Now the office which they 
endeavoured to transmit under such limitation was the office of 
preaching Anglican doctrine, of declaring to the repentant sinner 
the probability of the sufficiency of his repentance, and of so 
blessing bread and wine as that men receiving them with 
genuine faith and piety should come in that reception spiritually 
nearer to Christ. These then are the utmost limits of the 
ministerial office in your Body.’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has exultingly confessed that 
beyond these limits the Anglican ministry does not go. The 
only point which he left open, but would not press—indeed, he 
showed evidently that he did not hold the point himself, sed 
propter tnfirmos—the possibility of consubstantiation and thereby 
of an objective presence in the Anglican Eucharist, has been 
vehemently resented and repudiated by his people. Therefore 
the Pope was right in his estimate of the Anglican ministry. 
The Archbishop might rejoin: ‘His Holiness estimated our 
priesthood correctly, but after all it is as good as his; he 
exaggerates his own beyond the limits of Christ’s institution.’ 
That, however, would be transferring the controversy to higher 
ground, foreign to the purview of the Bull and of the 
Vindication, 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 
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A Catholic Tribute to Sir Walter Scott. 
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Der Geist der stets verneint—and we all know who he is— 
incarnating himself according to his wont, in the various 
eminent critics of their day, has of later years placed under his 
ban Scott’s cu/tus of the medizval period. The sounding brass 
of Carlyle’s diatribe is answered by various tinkling cymbals, all 
set in the same minor key of depreciation. One of the chorus, 
whom we may take as a fair sample, assures us that Quentin 
Durward, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, and the like, are “bare, blank 
impossibilities,” “stucco-work of a highly crumbling and un- 
stable tendency,” “amusing nonsense,” with much more to the 
same effect.'. This writer, while differing from Carlyle in a 
few minor details, puts him forward as, in the main, a sound 
critic of Scott, on the double grounds of his being himself a 
Scot and a man of genius. The latter is of course as un- 
deniable as the former. One shudders to think how great a 
bore the Sage of Chelsea had otherwise been; but the pro- 
position is, to say the least of it, open to dispute. It savours 
of the fallacy laid bare in the memorable line, “Who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat.”. At any rate, it is comforting 
to reflect that one man’s meat is another man’s poison. The 
worthy folk who whisper to Mr. Leslie Stephen that they find 
Scott dull, meet, if not with whole-hearted sympathy, at least 
with a tolerant ear. To Mr. Lang they are anathema, and he 
receives their confidence, as he himself delightfully expresses 
it, “in the attitude of the deaf adder, who stops one ear with 
his tail and presses the other against the dust.” 

The spontaneous enthusiasm wherewith Scott’s own gene- 
ration greeted the appearance of the Waverley Novels, in which 
no smal] share of the welcome fell to the lot of these romances 
which we are now bidden to despise—not to mention their 


1 Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library, No. 3, Some Words about Scott, 
pp. 218—255. 
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abiding popularity in many nations—has also its value as a 
factor in determining their merit. 

At the first glance, Mr. Ruskin has the air of rowing in the 
same galley with Mr. Leslie Stephen. He tells us that “ Scott’s 
romance and antiquarianism, his monkery and knighthood are 
false,” though he unconsciously qualifies this statement a little 
by confessing Te Monastery his favourite book. He reproaches 
Scott with a “fond yet vain looking back into the past.” He 
speaks of his sorrowfulness, his ignorance of art, and further 
says: 

The most startling fault of the age being its faithlessness, it is 
necessary that its greatest man should be faithless. Nothing is more 
notable or sorrowful in Scott’s mind, than its incapacity of steady belief 
in anything.! 


Criticisms of this kind are easier to consider dispassionately 
than those of Mr. Stephen and his archetype Carlyle, to whom, 
on this point at least—with reckless disrespect, and the lawless 
courage of what Mr. Lang calls the “belligerent sex ””—I find 
myself saying with the “ Blenheim Cocker” of his own parable, 
“ Acrid-Quack avaunt!” 

Mr. Ruskin has no cheap sneers: he is not patronizing, and 
he holds the less aggressive attitude of one who reasons rather 
than of him who pronounces the last sentence of the law. He fails, 
however, to grasp the heartmost significance of the phenomena 
which he records. In a paradox, it may be said that he is too 
much like Scott, Mr. Stephen too unlike him, for either of them 
fully to do justice to him. 

All historical romance, worth mention as such, must have 
in it something of a four-de-force. It is no disparagement to 
say that Sir Walter’s novels of contemporary life, or of that of 
the half-century preceding his own, are perhaps intrinsically 
superior to those drawn from mediaeval and Reformation times. 
To show the past, as it was in the present, is difficult, just because 
it zs past. “The best in this kind are but shadows.” 

It would seem, however, that it is easier to criticize Sir 
Walter than to improve on him, if one may judge by any 
historical romance other than his, from the days of Miss Porter 
to those of Mr. Stanley Weyman. 

Some one or other has said that the historical novel is the 
enemy of history. Generalizations like this sound clever, but 


1 Modern Painters (new Edition), vol. iii. chap. xxvi. pp. 281, 282. 
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have the defect of seldom fitting the particular instance. 
Doubtless if Saxon or Norman, King or Crusader, could come 
to life again, he would have various criticisms to offer. The 
Knights Templars, and other ecclesiastics, would assuredly be 
justified in resenting certain details of portraiture; but in spite 
of all defects, the historical novels of Scott are not to be swept 
aside with such “ question-begging appellatives” as “ buff-jerkin 
business” or “stucco.” It would be sheer folly to describe 
such a book as Quentin Durward as, in any sense, an enemy 
to history. Though liberties are taken with chronology, and 
fictitious characters mingle with historical personages in 
adventures as convincing as they are mythical, it nevertheless 
flashes into the mind of the reader a vivid appreciation of an 
age now dead and gone, and of the burning questions of their 
day, long since turned to cold ashes, such as the closest 
application to historical! documents might fail to inspire. The 
scientific historian who, in the scornful phrase of—I think— 
Professor Seeley, “divorces history from mere literature,” and 
ruthlessly snuffs out the light of imagination, has, no doubt, 
such a deep and sustaining consciousness of his high calling 
as enables him to dispense with the lighter helps of lesser 
minds. But a benign Providence has apparently decreed that, 
in spite of their manifest superiority, the scientifically historical 
shall be the sacred few among a race more open to the influences 
of the imagination than those of studious and dispassionate 
research, and ordinary mortals need never be ashamed of having 
looked with pleasure and profit through the sunset windows 
which the genius of Sir Walter has opened on the past. With 
all the light of history shed on the facts of the insurrection in 
Liége, and the murder of the Bishop, they might remain for 
ever a dead letter in our minds, but let the imagination be 
touched as the Wizard has touched it in that wonderful twenty- 
second chapter of Quentin Durward, and what a living and 
breathing reality is made of that scene of foul and fierce revelry, 
the ferocious brutality of the marauding noble, drowning in 
the wine-cup his last remnant of shame, contrasted with the 
heroic demeanour of the Prelate, tranquil and unbending in 
the immediate prospect of violent death, as though he stood 
in the plenitude of his power, with the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
a captive at his feet. To take a further instance in the same 
book : the dry historical fact that Louis XI. made an ill-advised 
visit to Peronne is rendered immortal by the telling of it. 
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Who but must wonder at the surface-play of superstitious 
credulity over the depths of that keen and_ unscrupulous 
intellect, or fail to admire the adroitness with which the French 
King retrieves his error of judgment and, as it were, casts a 
glamour over the minds of those most opposed to him, and 
who are perfectly aware of his perfidy? No less justice is done 
to the bull-witted ineptitude of the Burgundian Duke who, 
when fortune has given the game into his hands, can make no 
use of his advantages that shall not shame his knighthood’s 
honour, and recoil in ultimate injury to himself. 

But the romantic writings of Scott have a value far beyond 
even that of their intrinsic merit. They afford a clue to those 
characteristics of their author, of which we have cited 
Mr. Ruskin’s mention, and, over the mind of the nation at 
large they have exercised an influence greater than that of 
any other author, Shakespeare himself not excepted. 

To show this it is needful to review the time that gave 
them to the world. 

The Reformation with its odium theologicum, and the 
Renaissance full of heady pride, like the lean kine of Pharao’s 
vision, had swallowed up all the fatness of the former years ; 
and the vicissitudes, and innovations of the succeeding epochs, 
drew men’s minds further and further from the past. For 
the carved work hewn down by the Reformer’s axe, the new 
age gave stucco and whitewash, for the gorgeous colours of 
the past Puritan drab and grey. Plantagenet splendour, 
Tudor pomp, and the inalienable charm of the Stewarts were 
forgotten under the beneficent rule of Dutch William, and 
the “wee bit German Lairdie” of Scottish song. Thus 
we reach the age of reason, well-named after the faculty through 
which, from the days of Eden until now, man has most often 
been led astray. What that was, let Carlyle, who calls it, with 
truth, an age of spiritual paralysis, tell us in some of his most 
vigorous sentences : 


The eighteenth was a sceptical century, in which little word there 
is a whole Pandora’s box of miseries. Scepticism means not intel- 
lectual Doubt alone but moral Doubt ; all sorts of infidelity, insincerity, 
spiritual paralysis. Perhaps in few centuries that one could specify 
was a life of Heroism more difficult fora man. That was not an age 
of faith, an age of Heroes! The very possibility of Heroism had 
been, as it were, formally abnegated in the minds of all. Heroism 
was gone for ever; Triviality, Formulism, and Commonplace were 
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come for ever. The age of miracles had been, or perhaps had not 
been, but it was not, any longer. An effete world, wherein Wonder, 
Greatness, Godhood, could not dwell ; in one word, a Godless world. ! 


To that age Sir Walter Scott came as a new John Baptist. 
Hemmed in by its prejudices, unable to shake his mind free 
of its saddening and paralyzing scepticism, he was yet to deal 
the first blow at that old lying formula of the “ Dark Ages ;” 
and to show to all men that Faith was alive, and a force to be 
reckoned with. So far from having a mind naturally incapable 
of faith, his was for that day quite miraculously attuned to it. 
He had a keen instinct for the supernatural, at that time a rare 
gift indeed, but, exotic-like it pined beneath the frost of his 
eighteenth century education and habits of mind. To quote 
again from Mr. Ruskin: 


He cannot even resolve hardily to believe in a ghost or water- 
spirit; always explains them away in an apologetic manner, not 
believing, all the while, even in his own explanation. He never can 
clearly ascertain whether there is anything behind the arras but rats ; 
never draws sword, and thrusts at it for life or death; but goes on 
looking at it timidly, and saying, “It must be the wind.” He is 
educated a Presbyterian, and remains one because it is the most 
sensible thing he can do if he is to live in Edinburgh; but he thinks 
Romanism more picturesque, and profaneness more gentlemanly ; 
does not see that anything affects human life but love, courage, and 
destiny ; which are indeed, not matters of faith at all, but of sight. 
Any gods but those are very misty in outline to him, and when the 
love is laid ghastly in poor Charlotte’s coffin; and the courage is no 
more of use—the pen having fallen from between the fingers ; and 
destiny is sealing the scroll—the God-light is dim in the tears that fall 
on it. 

He is in all this the epitome of his epoch.? 


A classic has been defined as “a dead Romantic,” and the 
curious balance and counteraction of these opposing qualities 
in Scott give to his romanticism somewhat the effect of a live 
heart beating within a marble statue. His starved and 
thwarted spiritual faculties denied all bearing on, or voice in, 
the conduct of his own life—his head, ever, as it were, dis- 
trustful of his heart—revenged themselves in that sorrowfulness 
constantly underlying a life, exteriorly of the happiest, and up 
to a certain point more prosperous than that of most men. 


1 Heroes and Hero-Worship. ‘‘The Hero as Man of Letters.” 
2 Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 281. 
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In that habit so carefully and accurately noted by Mr. Ruskin, 
of drawing a slight, sad moral from the scenes of nature, we 
see as it were, Scott’s apology to the soul which made itsclf 
felt but not obeyed : 

This habit of ineffective dreaming and moralizing over passing 
scenes, of which the earliest type I know is given in Jaques, is as 
aforesaid, usually the satisfaction made to our modern consciences for 
the want of a sincere acknowledgment of God in nature, and Shake- 
speare has marked it as the characteristic of a mind “compact of jars;” 
that description attaches but too accurately to all the moods which we 
have traced in the moderns generally, and in Scott as the first 
representative of them. ! 


His divided nature portrays itself to some extent in those 
Jacobite-hearted, Hanoverian-headed young men of his novels, 
entangled by youth and love, and the charm of adventure, in 
the vicissitudes of the losing but more picturesque cause, who, 
having sown their wild oats of romance, settle down into safe 
and steady obedience to the powers that be, with the un- 
questioning veneration for accomplished facts which always 
tempers Great British enthusiasm. 

This domination of the classic over the romantic element in 
Scott, this distrust of and aversion to probing his own soul, 
is responsible for what has been called his superficial treatment 
of character, namely, for his reserve in its portrayal. With such 
creations before us, as Di Vernon, Dandie Dinmont, and others, 
whom we have already named, we can never assent to the 
judgment that it detracts from the vitality of his dramatis 
persone, though it is true that he who for his part entrenched 
himself resolutely in the externals of life without striving to 
pierce its deeper realities, never touches the secret springs of 
human action in others. His capacity for faith, so alien to the 
sceptical temper of the eighteenth century, the capacity for deep 
and ardent fecling, so divergent from its conventional sentiment, 
were spent upon inadequate emotions, limited though not 
ignoble aims, futile enthusiasms, and artistic and archeological 
tastes, true in instinct, and singularly original at that time, but 
always tentative and ill-educated in their expression. At that 
period, it was something to have any eyes at all for Gothic 
architecture, even though Scott’s judgment, trained in eighteenth 
century form, condemned as barbarous what his soul loved in 
spite of him. Though his taste for carved oak was appeased 


1 Modern Painters, vol. iii. pp. 295, 296. 
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by painted imitation of the same, and though as Mr. Ruskin 
reminds us, he took the piscinas of Melrose Abbey as models 
for the fire-grates at Abbotsford, a fact to make the fiz de stécle 
antiquarian shudder, yet this very antiquarian, strong in his 
superior art and science, owes to Sir Walter’s untaught but 
pious care the salvage of much treasure that had otherwise been 
lost to posterity ; and his true though uncultured instincts have 
a fine and spontaneous sincerity that bears contrast with 
medern dilettantism in art and religion. His adaptation of the 
Melrose piscinas finds a parallel in the pranks that up-to-date 
Protestantism plays with Catholic dogma and ritual, gicaning 
a code of rules for dress and conduct from the “use” of Rome 
or Bangor or Sarum, and alleging its precedents from the See 
of Rome in the middle ages, which to heretical imagination 
alone differs from the See of Rome in the present day. There 
is no more congruity between the institution proper to the great 
Church of all the ages, founded and built up from base to keystone 
in obedience, pure, perfect, and unswerving, and the random 
inventions of the edifice of rebellion raised three centuries ago, 
the sole raison a’étre of which is a disobedience divisible like sin in 
general into that which is the inherited effect of ancestral deeds, 
and into that which is actual, wilful and individual, than there 
is between a piscina and a grate, and no more fitness of appli- 
cation from the former to the latter than from the water of 
Melrose to the fires of Abbotsford. 

It is now-a-days the fashion to- censure the Abbotsford idol 
so dear to the heart of Scott. To my mind there is something 
inexpressibly touching in his desire to found a territorial name 
in the well-beloved land which he had made “ famous with his 
pen.” The annals of that simple yet splendid hospitality, that 
care of the poor and dependent, the unselfconscious modesty 
and humility that made little of his own genius, yet were so 
quick in generous recognition of the gifts of others, that fount 
of kindly thought and deed, and even the record of the dumb 
four-footed friends, that are all indissolubly linked with the 
name of Abbotsford, could ill be spared from the page of 
human life. The disaster which wrecked his hopes and 
ambitions, sordid financial tragedy that it was, brought into 
action other splendid qualities which a life of uncrossed 
prosperity would have let lateat and unknown. “ The virtue 
of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more heroic 
virtue.” 
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There are few figures more heroic than that of Sir Walter 
Scott, past middle life, and in failing health, facing his broken 
dreams and fortunes with unflinching courage and dignity, 
grieved not for himself but for those whose welfare lay in his 
prosperity, preserving a noble yet not ungrateful independence 
of all offers of assistance, and applying himself with greater 
vigour to work off the burden of that debt in which he was 
legally, if not morally involved, than he had shown for the 
furtherance of his own aims. In setting the example he did, 
at this crisis of his life, he showed himself a ten times greater 
man than his genius could make him, or those amiable qualities 
which enabled him to bear his fame and prosperity with the 
modesty and kindness that gave no cause of offence and pro- 
voked no darts of envy. 

It was surely a cruel irony of life that poured out the fine, 
inalienable and sincere spirit of feudalism and monarchy in 
Scott, in an enthusiasm which it is impossible to divest of a 
ludicrous aspect for such a crowned omunculus as George IV., 
though the fact that he was capable of appreciating the greatness 
of his loyal subject is a redeeming feature in the tawdry 
character of the “ First Gentleman in Europe.” 

Those spiritual faculties of which we have noted the stern 
suppression in Scott’s own life, found their only outlet in his 
imagination. They turned his mind by a congenial instinct 
from the age of reason to that of faith, and were thus the means 
of recalling to mind, with very important consequences, a 
forgotten and misunderstood period. The restoration of the 
Hierarchy, the Oxford Movement, the Catholic Revival which 
has survived it, and the revision of history taking place in our 
own day, do not seem at first sight to have much in common 
with the writings of Scott. Yet they all form one chain of 
which he forged the first link. “But I think our great folk 
might take a lesson frae the papists whiles,” he says, by the 
mouth of a villager in Guy Mannering ; and truly it is one 
which he has succeeded—however involuntarily—in enforcing 
on the minds of those who came after him. It is true that it was 
the adventurous action and joyous war-spirit of the middle 
ages which chiefly attracted him, but it is impossible to look 
into that ‘period without advertence to the Great Church that 
shaped and welded it out of the rough elements of contending 
nations, and broken empires, so informing it with the faith of 
which she is sole guardian, that our modern wise men of Gotham, 
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who now apply themselves to teaching history, as a safer and 
drier pastime than sailing in tubs—confounding cause and effect 
—delight to talk of her as the Medizval Church. Scott has not 
been able to ignore the Catholic Church, though his treatment 
is necessarily inadequate and unsympathetic, but the mere fact 
of turning men’s attention to the medizxval period is to put 
them on the track of Catholicism. 


Had Scott lived through the religious controversies of our own days, 
it seems not unlikely that with his vivid imagination, his warm conser- 
vatism, and his rather inadequate critical powers, he might have become 
a Roman Catholic.! 


Thus Mr. Hutton, and the supposition is by no means 
extravagant, though he only makes it to feather a little venomed 
arrow of insinuation, which we cannot think too ingenuous 
in a writer who has had much opinion to offer concerning one at 
least of those two keenly critical and logical intellects which in 
this century have submitted to the Voice of Authority. 

In the time when Scott lived, it was impossible for him to 
have become a Catholic, unless by a miracle, and that miracle 
was not worked. To name the order of precedence among 
Protestant sects, would be a task as tedious and unprofitable 
as that which Dr. Johnson so contemptuously disposed of, in 
respect of two minor pocts of his day. Still the Anglican 
establishment has, in its most avowedly Protestant moments, 
retained some rags of Catholic ritual, some scraps of Catholic 
phraseology, in comparison with its congeners in Scotland, 
Germany, or Switzerland; and that Scott, bred up in Presby- 
terianism, and never overtly renouncing it, should for the 
Sunday worship of his household choose the Anglican liturgy, 
is a straw which shows that, however feebly the wind blew, it 
was at least towards the Eternal City. Nor can it be doubted 
that, given the grace, he would have made a fine Catholic, or 
that in the true Church those higher possibilities of his nature, 
which were chilled and stunted by his Protestantism, would 
have found their true sphere and scope. Those backward 
glances of his, vain for himself, taught other eyes to read the 
lesson of the past. His “monkery,” false in itself, turned men’s 
minds to the true monasticism, and the influence of the Waverley 
Novels marks the turn of that tide which, since his day, has 
borne so many to the foot of the Fisherman’s Throne. His 


1 English Men of Letters Series. Svr Walter Scott. By R. H. Hutton, p. 147. 
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ignorance of Catholicism is colossal ; and his conception of the 
“Popery,” which he would fain have seen crushed beneath the 
penal laws, absurd as any Fifth of November effigy. He 
goes hopelessly wrong whenever he deliberately endeavours to 
portray Catholic life, custom, and sentiment. 

The action of the monks over Athelstane’s supposed death, 
in Jvanhoe, amusing as he makes the scene, is sheer, meaningless 
burlesque. His supposed types of Catholic character are 
moulded out of the ensanguined dust of Protestant prejudice, 
and his genius alone could breathe a semblance of life into 
some of them. He hasa Franciscan friar, and a very relaxed 
specimen into the bargain, in England some years before the 
Order was founded in Italy ; and, did he but know it, the “two 
Masses daily, morning and evening,” of the curtal friar, are a 
joke of the same quality as Jodelet’s: 


Que veux-tu dire avec ta demi-lune? C’étoit bien une lune tout entiére. 


But the palmary instance—to use Cardinal Newman’s phrase 
—of Scott’s utter misconception of Catholicism, is his description 
in Zhe Monastery of Mary Avenel’s state of mind, when 
bereaved of her mother: 


It was when plunged among these desolating reflections, that Mary 
Avenel felt the void of mind, arising from the narrow and _ bigoted 
ignorance in which Rome then educated the children of her Church. 
Their whole religion was a ritual, and their prayers were the formal 
iteration of unknown words, which, in the hour of affliction, could yield 
but little consolation to those who from habit resorted to them.! 


The passage from Modern Painters, already quoted by us, 
forms a mournful commentary on these words; and the lie is 
given to them by the experience of all who have stood, with 
desolate arms outstretched across the black and fathomless gulf, 
set by Protestantism between the living and the dead ; when 
the loved ones pass beyond all touch of affection, and their 
names are blotted out of prayer; and also by the revolt of 
human love against this cruel, unnatural severance which, within 
the last fifteen years or so, among the High Church party, 
has taken the form of prayers for the dead, and fallaciously 
attempted Requiems ; and manifests itself in the more Erastian 
and orthodox part of the community in the inexplicable 
eccentricity of “ memorial services.” 

1 The Monastery, c. xxx. (in Library Edition) p. 380. 

2 Vid. sup. p. 572. 
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Yet it was Sir Walter Scott’s work to loosen the iron band 
of that great Protestant tradition which he himself so firmly 
believed ; and to teach England and Scotland the lesson of 
wisdom and charity. 

It is over this ground that the two writers from whom I 
have quoted, fail to do justice to Scott. Mr. Ruskin is himself 
a kind of belated Scott, bitterly hating the fetish which he has 
labelled “Popery ;” but with an undertone, through all his 
writings, of curiously Catholic instinct and inspiration ; while 
Mr. Stephen’s retrogression from religious belief sets him ina 
certain antagonism to one whose face was always set towards 
faith, though in this world he but attained to a faint, pale 
shadow of it. 


To his faults a little blind, 
To his virtues very kind, 


we Catholics, for the sake of the service he has rendered to the 
sacred cause we love so well, can afford to pass gently over the 
errors and misconceptions which were rather the fault of his age 
than of his own kind and generous heart, and retain nothing 
but reverence for that good and great man whose whole soul 
like 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry, 


unconsciously, inarticulately craved the “shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 
H. E. WALTON. 


3 


Anghcan Extrenitsts. 


VERY few Catholics have any idea of the extraordinary advance 
that has been made of late in the adoption of Catholic ideas and 
practices in the Anglican body. The various Episcopal charges 
and the many letters published in the Zzmes and other news- 
papers have brought the matter under public notice, and it may 
be of interest to notice what is going on in every part of the 
country. Perhaps at the outset it is well to state that all the 
incidents mentioned in this article have come under the writer’s 
personal observation. 

We may best then illustrate this progress by giving examples 
of certain definite doctrines and practices which are more or 
less common to all the “Extreme party.” And first in regard 
to ritual. 

For some years now Catholics have been well acquainted with 
the fact of a ritual movement. So much so, that in consequence 
the term “ Ritualist” has, I think rather unfairly, been given to 
all those who hold even the ordinary “ High Church” views. 

But do we realize how very widespread this movement 
has become in connection with the services of that Church? 
By no means is it confined merely to certain churches here 
and there which have, it may be, a reputation for such matters, 
as St. Cuthbert’s, Earl’s Court, or St. Alban’s, Holborn; but 
we find it in almost every town in the country, and in many 
of the villages. Let us take one striking example. There is 
a certain suburb of a large town in the west of England which 
contains about 60,000 inhabitants, and is served by eight 
Anglican churches. In each of these churches we find for the 
most part a full “ Catholic” ritual—the Communion Service. Of 
course to Anglicans of this school, the Mass has entirely 
superseded the old Morning Prayer as the chief Sunday 
Service. Vestments, the mixed chalice, altar-lights, are 
common to all these churches, and incense is used in four 
of them at least. The seven sacraments are taught and many 
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of the people go to confession ; indeed, every Saturday night 
one may find clergy in the churches waiting to hear confessions. 
I bring this place forward as an example of unanimity remark- 
able in the Anglican Church ; indeed, this very place was once 
described by a paper which, I believe, is the official organ of 
Mr. Kensit, as “the most priest-ridden parish in England.” 


As a second point, we will take the Catholic doctrine of the 
Invocation of Saints. Here again, we may find churches in 
which this doctrine is both taught and practised. The use of 
the “ Hail Mary” is becoming more or less common, it is taught 
in certain devotional manuals, and even sometimes in the 
Sunday schools. Hymns to our Lady are also used in some 
churches. I know of several churches (outside London) where 
the Ave Maris Stella,“ Mother of Mercy,” “Mary our Mother 
reigns on high,” and such like hymns, are in constant use, and 
in one church the Litany of Loretto is used at times as a 
processional hymn. Then again as to the use of the Rosary ; 
it sounds almost incredible perhaps to Catholics, but one knows 
of several guilds formed for the special purpose of saying the 
Rosary, the obligations include the saying of a chaplet every 
day. I also knew of one Living Rosary Guild in full operation, 
and at achurch in Devonshire, at one time, the Rosary was in 
use at certain prayer mectings, and at the same church there 
is quite a rigorous Rosary guild.. Indeed, to bring forward an 
almost amazing instance, a certain Anglican prelate is known 
to use a rosary, and has been seen saying it at a celebration of 
the Holy Communion! 

Then we meet with images of our Lady and the saints in 
some churches. In one church an image of our Lady was put up 
as a memorial to the work of the late vicar; in another church 
an image of the Sacred Heart was placed as a thanksgiving for 
blessings received from a Lenten course of sermons, and in 
this case it was presented by some members of the congregation. 
In one case one could not help being much amused to find that 
our Lady’s image was vested in a yellow silk cope during 
festival-times ; this is certainly bringing in continental practices 
with a vengeance ! 

In regard to the cu/tus of our Lady, a remarkable event took 
place not long ago in one of the eastern counties. The 
Catholic priest at a certain country town had preached a 
sermon on devotion to our Lady, and he was immediately 
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attacked in a local newspaper by an Anglican cleric of that 
neighbourhood. This cleric wrote a letter to the paper to 
prove that “Catholics worship the Virgin,” and he brought 
forward certain well-known quotations from Catholic writers to 
prove his assertion. For this purpose he had made use of 
St. Bonaventure’s Psalter of Mary, St. Alphonso Liguori’s 
Glories of Mary, and St. Thomas Aquinas, and finally as 
a culminating accusation a novel and heretical thesis concerning 
honour due to Mary in the Eucharist, a thesis which had already 
been condemned by the Holy See, but of this he was evidently 
unaware. 

Mirabile dictu! A \etter appeared in the next week’s issue 
of the paper from another Anglican clergyman in defence of 
these quotations, side by side with the Catholic priest against the 
aforesaid cleric. In his zeal for the Catholic doctrine concerning 
our Lady, he even attempted to defend the above thesis already 
condemned at Rome! I have no copy of this letter by me, but 
I remember he began by saying: “To bea Catholic one must 
have first a grasp of principle, and secondly a sense of humour, 
Mr. ’s letter supplies a lamentable want of both qualities.” 
He then proceeded to quote, in defence of St. Bonaventure’s 
Psalter of Mary,the Anglican Accession Service, in which many 
phrases from the Psalms are applied to the Sovereign. “If we 
may do this in the case of an earthly queen, surely we may do 
so in the case of our Blessed Lady.” 

Concerning a quotation from St. Thomas, he amusingly 
wrote, “But, sir, it is impossible to defend the orthodoxy of 
St. Thomas—even to attempt it would be akin to Mrs. Partington’s 
attempt to mop up the Atlantic.” He finished the letter by 
saying: “There is a prayer which many of us are in the habit 
of constantly using, ‘Jesus, Mary, Joseph, I give you my heart 
and soul.’ But are you not afraid of the theological conse- 
quences involved in such a statement? By no means, for we 
may compare St.Peter’s utterance at the Transfiguration: ‘Lord, 
let us build here three tabernacles, one for you, one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.’” 

Certainly an ingenious if not a correct application. 

Take another example. We find a growing tendency to 
keep the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, although it is 
not to be found in the Prayer Book Kalendar. It takes rank 
as a double of the first class with an octave, exactly as we find 
it in the Catholic Church. In some more moderate churches it 
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is sometimes called after the custom of the Greek Church, 
“The falling asleep of the B.V.M.” Ata certain church in the 
colonies there has often been held in connection with this feast 
a procession through the streets, and an image of our Lady in a 
cope is carried as in Catholic countries. 


As a third point, let us take the position of the Pope, that 
chief stumbling-block to the majority of Anglicans. 

Here we certainly cannot even pretend that such an advance 
has been made as in the case of the other Catholic doctrines. For 
one reason, I suppose, because the admission of Papal authority 
and of the Vatican Council would of necessity place them in an 
entirely false position. But yet even in reference to the Holy 
Father there is certainly evidence within this party of a marked 
devotion to him. One finds many cases among the clergy 
where he is constantly prayed for, indeed a recent clerical 
convert has told me that he had never celebrated the Holy 
Communion in his life without placing Leo XIII.’s name in the 
Canon; and I feel sure there are a certain number of clergy 
who could say the same. 

In a devotional manual brought out by a well-known 
English clergyman, the Pope’s Prayer for England to our Blessed 
Lady was included among other intercessory prayers, but 
unfortunately one notices it has been removed in the later 
editions that have been issued since the publication of the Bull 
Apostolice Cure. 

There is a certain definite position assigned to the Holy 
Father—even on the lowest grounds he is considered to be the 
Patriarch of the West and the first Bishop of Christendom—but 
I think there are many who are willing even to assign a 
supremacy. Lord Halifax, in his celebrated Clifton address, 
would grant this supremacy as a matter of ecclesiastical right, 
even though he appeared unable to grant it de jure divino. In 
a few instances I have actually found the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility more or less accepted, though it is very difficult for 
those who hold such a doctrine, one would imagine, to still 
maintain their position in the Church of England. If such 
rights and dignities are conceded to the Holy See, one would 
have thought obedience to such an authority would have been 
an elementary consequence. 

I remember an amusing little tract, published by an Anglican 
firm, with this title: Ought we to become Roman Catholics ? 
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One naturally expected to find on reading the tract that it 
would contain the ordinary assertion of the Anglican position. 
Catholic but not Roman, and such-like arguments. The answer 
given to the question, however, was really astounding. “ No— 
because we are Roman Catholics already.” Certainly this does 
at first sound a little startling and requires, one would think, a 
very great deal of explanation. 

The argument was somewhat as follows. Before the 
Reformation the Church in England was quite certainly the 
Roman Catholic Church. Every Archbishop of Canterbury 
from St. Augustine to Cranmer, without any exception, had 
received the pallium from the Holy See. At the time of the 
Reformation the Church in England by evil men had been 
outwardly separated from the centre of unity, the Apostolic See, 
but through the mercy of God valid Orders had been preserved, 
and as a consequent the sacraments. This took place indeed 
rather in spite of the Reformers who drew up the new service- 
books. However, no local church can alter anything without 
lawful authority, and this authority was certainly wanting in 
this case, so that the Church in reality stands in much the same 
position as it did in the early days of Henry VIII.’s reign. 
Outwardly indeed we are in a state of schism, but this is not 
the fault of the present age, but due to the sins of ancestors ; 
and possessing valid Orders, we can best work for unity by 
remaining where we are and preaching the Faith to the 
people. 

This tract ended with a reference to the time when England 
was called “Our Lady’s dowry,” and it expressed a hope that 
the prayers of our Lady and the English Saints might bring 
our country back again to the feet of Peter. 

This tract was written before the publication of the Bull 
condemning Anglican Orders, so it may have been withdrawn 
under altered circumstances. 


As a fourth point, one might take the doctrine of the Mass 
and of the Real Presence. Here again much of the language 
and teaching to be found in these kind of churches would be 
in no wise different from the authoritative teaching of the 
Church. It would be absurd to bring forward any especial 
instances when they are so common and are probably well- 


known to Catholics. 
It is striking, however, to notice that of late years there has 
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been an attempt to introduce Benediction, and in certain 
churches one finds that Benediction is given at stated times. 

The practice of Reservation is certainly much on the increase. 
In a west of England town I have been in three churches in 
succession, and in each one I have found Reservation of the 
Sacrament. 

We find also that there is a desire to have the opportunity 
of “saying Mass daily,” and in several churches all the clergy 
celebrate every day. Other clergy who may by chance come to 
stay in these parishes are always “offered an altar” should they 
wish for it. One has known at least of two instances in which 
the people are communicated from the reserved Sacrament in 
the ciborium, exactly as the priest gives Communion in the 
Catholic Church. 

Again, at the Corpus Christi festival, celebrated in many 
Anglican churches, one has heard of a Procession of the Sacra- 
ment, when it has been carried round the church beneath a 
canopy. 

I have heard that in this same church Extreme Unction is 
always administered to the dying; it seemed an impossibility 
that the Bishop of that diocese should have consecrated the oil, 
and it was found that the oil was consecrated by a certain 
West Indian Bishop. It is to be hoped that there would be 
a sufficient quantity to last until this Bishop should again visit 
England. 


After the above instances Catholics may well ask, “ How do 
this party act in regard to the Bishops?” 

As far as one can gather, the Anglican Bishops seem to be 
more or less ignored by this party. Some one once amusingly 
said it would be an excellent thing if the Bishops could be shut 
up, and only allowed out to administer the necessary Sacraments 
of Orders and Confirmation! They naturally feel that almost 
all the Episcopal bench are heretical in their opinions, and from 
their standpoint they barely expect any episcopal utterance to 
be orthodox—the surprise comes when it happens to be so. The 
Bishops themselves up to the time of the present crisis have 
very wisely tried to keep from expressing any decided opinion 
on this clerical party. Take one instance that has been brought 
to my notice. Mr. L is summoned before his Bishop, who 


is certainly not even a High Churchman, to give an account of 
certain practices prevalent in his church, viz., feasts of the 
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Assumption and St. Joseph—the term “Requiem Mass ”—and 
the “ Hail Mary.” 

Let us notice the compromise made on both sides. In regard 
to the “ Assumption,” from his point of view, it is a day of 
obligation in the Western Church, and his conscience will not 
allow him to give it up, so the Bishop intimates that at any rate 
he must not give out notice beforehand to announce the feast. 
Secondly, as the Bishop objects to the term “Requiem,” the 
clergyman promises to change this, and I have heard he gives 
out “ Mass for the Holy Souls” instead. Thirdly, in the case of 
the “ Hail Mary,” he promises it shall not be said publicly in 
the church, but I think the Salve Regina was substituted in 
its stead! This is certainly an extreme instance, but from it 
one can gather how difficult it is for a Bishop to exercise any 
real episcopal authority, and how wanting many of the clergy 
are in that first principle of the Catholic Church, “ obedience to 
authority.” 

I have known of several cases where the Bishops have 
actually been asked to confer the tonsure before ordination. In 
one case the Bishop asked: “ Would you prefer the Benedictine 
or the Celtic tonsure?” rather confounding the candidate. In 
another case a Bishop replied: “It would be so singular at the 
present time, but no doubt in a few years we shall all be con- 
ferring them.” 

But in some cases the Bishop's authority has been obeyed. 
A clergyman in London not so very long ago was suspended 
for teaching in his church the “ Hail Mary” to the children ; he 
left that diocese, but I fancy now is vicar of some church in 
another diocese, where possibly the “ Hail Mary” is permitted. 

We may notice another case which took place in a large 
western town. In this case an image of our Lady had been 
placed in the church and a service was held to dedicate this 
image. The service was in every way satisfactory. The 
clergyman, vested in a cope, said certain prayers and then 
incensed the statue; hymns were sung to our Lady; another 
clergyman preached a sermon, in which he exhorted the con- 
gregation to make reparation to our Lady for the many insults 
offered to her since the Reformation. As far as one can 
remember, most of the sermon seemed to bear traces of 
St. Alphonso’s Glortes of Mary. Unfortunately, an account of 
the service and sermon was placed in some Catholic paper and 
from thence found its way into a daily local paper. The town 
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was suddenly placarded with notices of “Mariolatry in the 
Church of England,” and the clergyman found himself for a 
time at any rate famous. The Bishop at once came to inquire 
into the matter and ordered that the statue should be removed, 
and much to his credit the clergyman obeyed, and our Lady’s 
image has found a final resting in a cupboard in the vestry. It 
was reported that the Bishop drove the statue back with him in 
his carriage to his palace, but this was an absolutely false state- 
ment. 


But we have, during this autumn, had many instances 
brought before us of their position in regard to the Bishops. 
Almost all the definite teaching given by these clergymen has 
been assailed in the various charges and condemned, and yet 
they will take no notice of such official utterances. A letter 
appeared during October in the Daily Chronicle, written by 
Mr. Dolling, in which he refers to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
charge. Surely here we have an official utterance, and here we 
can gather more or less something as to the “mind of the 
Church of England.” But Mr. Dolling tells us it is merely the 
opinion of a “single Anglican,” and therefore in no sense 
possesses any authority. We have practically heard this same 
cry in regard to all the other charges of the Bishops—indeed, 
to us it appears absurd that the Bishops should give charges at 
all if this is the way in which they are to be received. Even in 
the case of the Lambeth Conference, when almost all the 
Anglican Bishops met together in conference, one heard that 
it really was not of any authority and that it was simply a kind 
of “episcopal garden-party ” on a large scale. 

One does not feel at all astonished that the ordinary High 
Church party do not sce their way to submission to the Catholic 
Church. Their teaching is certainly at variance in many ways 
with Catholic dogma, and they also have a certain Anglican 
position which one can more or less comprehend, but it is 
strange that the extreme party should remain in such an 
anomalous position. They are not Anglicans and they are not 
Catholics. Surely they should recognize that there must be a 
raison a’étre for the Anglican position, that the Anglican 
Church and the Catholic are not exactly the same. But 
Anglicanism is condemned by them in no unmeasured terms 
as full of insularity, they have no sympathy for a “stately 
formal quasi-historical” Anglican position, and they scem to 
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have no sympathy even for Gallicanism or the Old Catholic 
movement. Their ideal as far as one can judge from their actions 
is evidently the Catholic Church. 

Perhaps the two great stumbling-blocks are, the belief in 
their Orders and their work. Every one who knows them must 
feel conscious of their single-heartedness, and their entire good 
faith, though this is difficult for Catholics who have never been 
similarly circumstanced to believe. I should like to quote 
Cardinal Manning’s experience of this “good faith.” He says, 
“JT have heard of clergymen who were said to be in bad faith, 
but I have never yet met with one of them of whom I was 
certain that he was not in what seemed to him to be good faith, 
and I have never received a single clergyman who could admit 
that he had been consciously ministering in bad faith.” 

If this was true in his time, I am equally certain that it is so 
to-day. 

I have heard the “extreme” party summed up by a High 
Church clergyman, who had but little sympathy with their 
position. He said, “They are, for the most part, devoted 
workers, very holy men, but they are Romanizers.” On the 
other hand, I have heard their position briefly summed up by a 
well-known Catholic writer in a somewhat paradoxical state- 
ment. He was told that they accepted, taught, and practised 
the whole Catholic Faith, saving the Infallibility of the Pope— 
that in all other matters they were in true accord with us. “It 
seems to me,” he said, “that from their point of view the Pope 
is always right, except when he says he is right.” 
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Two leading characters occupy the stage in the opening scene 
of the great drama of the Reformation—Luther and Tetzel. 
The conflict in which they became engaged, although it lasted 
only for a couple of years, or rather less, must always be of 
interest. It cannot indeed be said any longer that, had there 
been no Tetzel with his scandalous preaching of the Indulgence, 
there would have been no Luther to inaugurate the glorious 
Reformation. We know now that Luther’s heterodox views 
had for some years past been maturing in his mind, and that 
sooner or later they must have involved him in a breach with 
the Church. Still, an encounter with an Indulgence-preacher was 
just the kind of event to attract the eyes of others towards him, 
and Luther made the most of it, and certainly succeeded in 
making out of it a veritable stepping-stone to fame. It became 
the event which gained for him a European reputation. 

Martin Luther was born at Eisleben, in Saxony, in 1483. 
His father, Hans Luther, was a’miner, and at the time of their 
eldest son’s birth, was in great poverty, although he afterwards 
became sufficiently prosperous to own several furnaces at 
Mansfeldt, a town about fifteen leagues from Eisleben. When 
Martin was about fourteen, he was sent to school with the 
Franciscans at Magdeburg, and after a year to another school at 
Eisenach. It was here, that whilst, after the custom of poor 
scholars, singing for alms before the windows of well-to-do 
people, he won the regards of a certain lady named Ursula 
Cotta. The result was that, with her husband's approval, she 
took him to reside in her house, and thus enabled him to 
go on in due course to higher studies. Accordingly, in 1501, 
being now eighteen, he was sent to the University of Erfurt, 
another Saxon town of the neighbourhood, and there we are 
told he made great progress in his study of philosophy and 
classics. “The whole University,” wrote Melanchthon, the 
colleague of his after-days, “admired his genius.” In one 
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respect, however, he seems to have been curiously neglectful 
of the opportunities which this University offered him. Since 
the invention of printing, about 1450, the printing-presses of 
Germany had multiplied editions of the Bible both in Latin and 
English, and a widespread interest in the study of the Sacred 
Text had naturally ensued. This was particularly true of Erfurt. 
“ Erfurt,” says Janssen, “was a place where Biblical study was in 
its bloom at that time, much importance being attached to it, and 
a distinct course of lectures being devoted to it.” “ And yet,” says 
d'Aubigné, repeating the tale which used to be so dear 
to the Protestant mind: one day “he had then been two 
years at Erfurth and was twenty years old—he opens every 
book in the library (of the Augustinian monastery). One volume 

. attracts his attention. He had never until this hour seen 
its like. He reads the title—it is a Bible! a rare book unknown 
in those times.” } 

In 1505, he took his doctor's degree, and shortly afterwards 
entered the Augustinian convent in the town, the convent in 
whose library he had discovered the Bible. His mode of 
entering was strange and sudden. He was travelling by night, 
and was caught in a thunderstorm. The lightning flashed 
right over his head, and kneeling down, he made a vow to 
St. Anne that if he were preserved from death he would enter 
a monastery. The storm blew over, and he returned to 
Erfurt. That evening he bade adieu to his friends, and at 
midnight knocked at the door of the Augustinian convent in 
the town. They took him in apparently without difficulty, not 
fearing, as the Superiors of a modern religious house would 
most certainly fear, lest a vocation thus suddenly formed should 
be afterwards as suddenly abandoned. In 1508, he was 
transferred from the monastery at Erfurt to the monastery 
of the same Order at Wittenburg. It was the residence and 
principal city of the domain of the Elector John Frederick of 
Saxony, and this Prince had just founded there a new University, 
in the welfare and progress of which he was keenly interested. 
Luther, now a priest, was appointed Professor of Philosophy in 
this new University. 


1 History of the Reformation, i. p. 156, English Translation. D’Aubigné refers 
for the statement, which has become so popular, to Mathesius, one of Luther’s 
disciples and companions. Mathesius is not a very trustworthy authority, for he says 
(Concio sexta de Vita Lutheri) that he himself in his youth, when he was a Papist, 
‘‘never heard any mention made of the Creed, the Commandments, or the Lord’s 
Prayer, or of Baptism.” 
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That he showed talent in the discharge of his professorial 
duties, as likewise of others which were assigned to him, is not 
to be denied. It must be clear to any careful student 
of his history and writings that he was endowed with talent 
of a high order. His thought indeed was full of confusion, and 
one marvels how a man of talent could pass through a systematic 
course of theological study, and yet show himself to have so 
completely missed and confounded notions which by the general 
mass of students were correctly imbibed. But if he was 
unable to analyze an idea into its constituents, as is necessary 
for one who will apprehend it correctly, he could take hold of 
an idea as a whole, if it happened to please him, with a firm 
grasp, and set it forth to himself and others in a thoroughly 
popular way, by the aid of vigorous speech and homely illus- 
tration. Then, too, he had an imperious will, which over- 
mastered the mass of those brought into contact with him. In 
short, he was a born leader of men, and belonged to the first 
rank of popular writers and orators. 

His spiritual experiences during the ten years of monastic 
life which preceded his breach with the Catholic Church 
were at all events interesting. According to his own 
account, he was “a Religious of the strictest observance.” 
“T was a pious monk,” he says, “and so strictly followed 
the Rule of my Order, that I dare to say if ever any man 
could have been saved by monkery, I was that monk.” “I 
was a monk in earnest, and followed the Rules of my Order 
more strictly than I can express. If ever monk could obtain 
Heaven by his monkish works, I should certainly have been 
entitled to it. Of all this the friars who have known me 
can testify. If it had continued much longer, I should have 
carried my mortifications even to death, by means of watchings, 
prayers, readings, and other labours.” How far this may have 
been true it is difficult to say. Whatever his fellow-monks may 
have been able to testify, there is no extant record of their 
confirmatory testimony on this point. One thing at least is 
ciear from Luther's own words. His spiritual endeavours, 
whether earnest or not, were singularly ill-regulated. In his 
zeal for reading, we are told he sometimes omitted his Office 
for three or four weeks together, after which in a fit of remorse 
he would set to work to repair the omission by continuous 
recitation of all that had been left unsaid. This is hardly what 
one would have expected in one claiming that his observance 
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was punctiliously exact. However, it seems that he was much 
agitated during this period by the sense of sin. Apparently 
he had strong passions which frequently asserted themselves, 
and which he sought to subdue by prayer and fastings, but in 
subduing which the conception of God which he placed before 
him was very much that of a God of strict justice and very 
little that of a God of mercy. His companions were distressed 
by his singularity, and naturally doubted whether he was 
not mad, and when one day the reading in the refectory was 
of the Gospel of the man possessed by a blind and dumb devil, 
whom our Lord cured, Luther suddenly flung himself upon the 
ground and cried out aloud: “It is not I. It is not I.” He 
was in fact in a thoroughiy morbid state of soul, and was 
besides the victim of intense scrupulosity. His Superior, 
Staupitz, gave him occasionally some good and sensible advice, 
as when he said to him: “Enough, my son; you speak of 
sin, but know not what sin is; if you desire the assistance 
of God, do not act like a child any longer.” The advice was 
certainly required, but it does not seem to have left any abiding 
impression on his mind. What eventually brought on the crisis 
in his life was, if we are to believe what is recorded, a vision of 
an old monk who met him one day when out walking. “I 
know,” said the old monk, what will cure you of the evils which 
torment you.” “What is it?” said Luther. “ Faith,” responded 
the monk. “Have you not read the words of St. Bernard, in 
his sermon on the Annunciation: Believe that through the 
merits of Jesus thy sins will be forgiven; it is the evidence 
which the Holy Spirit infuses into the heart of man; for he 
says, Believe, and thy sins shall be forgiven.” 

St. Bernard’s doctrine is sound enough. Faith, the faith 
which relies on God’s word, is the underlying virtue among 
those by which man prepares his heart for the Divine forgive- 
ness. But Luther put his own sense on the word “ faith” and on 
the corresponding word “justification ;” taking the one to mean 
an assurance of personal salvation (“Believe firmly that you 
undoubtedly are justified, and then you are justified ”) ; and the 
other to mean, not an infusion of justice into the heart of the 
person justified, but a mere external imputation of it. For such 
a doctrine there is no warrant in Scripture, but, having managed 
to connect in his own mind, and afterwards in the minds of 
others, the word “ faith” with this unnatural meaning, he could 
appeal to all the passages in St. Paul’s Epistles which assert 
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that justification is by faith, and claim them as so many proofs 
of his newly-discovered doctrine. It is this doctrine which he 
afterwards called the Articulus stantts vel cadentis Ecclesie, and, 
if we cannot quite accept this description of it, at least we can 
recognize that it is the corner-stone of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic systems. It strikes at the very roots of the Catholic 
system of sacraments and grace, of penance and satisfaction, 
especially as he managed to graft on to it a doctrine of the 
non-freedom of the human will, and of the total depravity of 
fallen nature. This crisis must have taken place two or more 
years before his breach with the Church, and during the 
interval he does not appear to have been conscious, although 
others noticed it, of the growing opposition of his views to those 
of the Catholic Church. 

We have now before us, as fully as is possible within the 
limits of a short essay, a picture of this champion of Protes- 
tantism. We may pass on then to the occasion which led to 
his encounter with Tetzel. 

Julius II., who, according to Pastor, had the truer claim to 
give his name to the age usually called the age of Leo X., had 
it brought under his notice that the ancient Basilica of St. Peter, 
which had been given to the Church by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, was now falling into decay. He determined to use 
the opportunity, and to employ all the architectural talent of 
that brilliant period in order to erect a new Basilica in its 
place, which by its magnificence should be worthy of its position 
as the Memorial of the Apostles and the Central Church of 
the Catholic world. Did it lie within our subject-matter, we 
might take occasion to lament that a work so excellent in itself 
should have been accompanied by the destruction of the’ older 
Basilica. But we have too much matter to deal with to permit 
of such digression. Julius II. commenced the work, and 
devoted large funds to its accomplishment. These, however, 
were far from sufficient, and it became evident that the cost 
of a building of such magnitude could be defrayed only by 
a successful appeal to the piety of the Christian world. 
Accordingly, Leo X., the successor of Julius, proclaimed an 
Indulgence: that is to say, he granted an Indulgence of a 
most ample kind to all, wherever they might be, who would 
contribute according to their means towards the expenses of 
the rising Basilica. 

This is not the place for a de‘a‘led exposition of the Catholic 
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doctrine of Indulgences, but it is necessary that the reader 
should bear in mind its leading features. An Indulgence, as 
may be seen from any Catholic exposition of doctrine, from the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent downwards, does not profess 
to pardon the guilt of past sin and reconcile the soul to God ; 
still less does it pretend to give leave for future sins. What it 
offers is a remission of the temporal punishment remaining over 
when the guilt and eternal punishment of the sin has been 
forgiven. It thus presupposes, and usually enjoins explicitly, as 
indispensable for gaining its fruits, that the person should first 
seek the pardon of guilt in the Sacrament of Penance ; and it 
enjoins, as the condition of gaining it, some work of piety or 
charity, such as prayer or almsgiving. Now what we have 
to consider is whether it be true that the system of Indulgences, 
into contact with which Luther was brought, differed in any 
essential particulars from our modern system. This is necessary, 
because the charge brought against the Catholic Church as 
justifying Luther’s revolt from her obedience was, in its original 
and ancient form, that Indulgences were permissions to commit 
sin, or at least pretended remissions of the guilt of sin, sold 
in the most barefaced way over the counter, so to speak, for 
sums of money, amidst degrading accompaniments. We have 
succeeded partially in convincing modern and more enlightened 
students that this is by no means a true account of our 
teaching, and have caused them to remodel the charge, which, 
as it now-a-days mostly runs, is that we have altered our 
system from what it was in the days of Luther ; that then it 
certainly pretended to be a sale of forgiveness for money, but 
that now, in deference to the outcry made against such an 
enormity, we have revised it, and cast it into a more subtle 
form. 

We have to notice then that at all events in offering an 
Indulgence in return for alms to a good work, Leo X. was 
acting not differently from our modern Church. Almsgiving, 
especially when it is for some sacred object, is a recognized form 
of good work, such as may be stimulated and rewarded by an 
Indulgence. Thus it is one of the required conditions for one 
or two of the eight great Indulgences. In this latter case the 
Pope leaves it free to us to apply our alms to such religious 
objects as our conscience suggests. But there is no reason 
why he should not himself present to us a particular object. He 
might, for instance, grant an Indulgence to those who would 
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give alms for the new Westminster Cathedral, in which case he 
would only be doing what was done by his predecessors to 
assist the building of most of the great Cathedrals which are 
England’s glory. Or he might prescribe that the alms should 
be applied to some still more universal object. He might, 
for instance, attach an Indulgence, either partial or plenary, to 
the alms which he asks of us on the Epiphany for Indian 
Seminaries, or on Good Friday for the Holy Places at Jerusalem. 
This last-mentioned object closely resembles that of the 
Indulgence of Leo X. Regard the building of St. Peter’s 
merely as the erection of a fine architectural monument, and 
the sacred character of the work is easily forgotten. But regard 
it as the erection of a house of God far more truly such than 
the Temple of Solomon, and its sacred character at once 
returns into prominence. So far, then, we have discovered no 
impropriety in the Pope’s action. 

In our own days if such an Indulgence were proclaimed, 
the Pope would write to the Bishops, directing them to make 
the announcement to the residents in their dioceses, and to 
make arrangements for the placing of alms-boxes in the several 
churches, for the time and manner most appropriate for giving 
in the alms, and likewise for some official method of forwarding 
to Rome what had been collected. Probably if the Indulgence 
offered was of the public kind to be mentioned presently, the 
Bishops would also be exhorted to see that special sermons 
were preached and devotions held, so that the Indulgence-time 
might be a time of grace. We know that such is the modern 
custom at the time of what is called a Jubilee Indulgence, an 
Indulgence which comprises not merely the Indulgence strictly 
so-called, or the remission, plenary or partial, of temporal punish- 
ment, but also the bestowal on many confessors of special 
faculties to absolve from cases otherwise reserved to Bishops or 
to the Holy See. In the days of Luther the method followed 
was in principle the same, but in its actual details somewhat 
different. 

For the preaching of this Indulgence in Germany that 
country was divided into three parts, with only one of which we 
need to concern ourselves. Albrecht of Brandenburg, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, Bishop of Magdeburg, and Administrator of 
the see of Halberstadt, was appointed commissioner for the 
district comprising the whole of Saxony and Brandenburg. 
That is to say, it was his office to see that the Indulgence was 
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effectually made known in these parts, and to collect the money 
given. With him was associated the Guardian of the Franciscans 
at Mainz, but the latter seems to have renounced his charge, 
and hardly figures in the history. This Albrecht—who, it may 
be incidentally remarked, was a young man of high family, only 
twenty-four at the time of his appointment—was under the usual 
obligation of paying the fee for his Pallium. That there should 
have been such fees is quite intelligible, for the Holy See with 
its vast staff of officials for the conduct of a world-wide business 
must be supported, and it is right that those for whose benefit 
they are established should support them. Still, it was a grave 
scandal, and must be acknowledged as such, that the fees 
exacted should have been so enormous. In Albrecht’s case they 
amounted to no less than thirty thousand gold guldens. What 
made matters worse, was that this was the third vacancy in the 
see within a short interval. Thus the burden on the revenues 
of the see was crushing. 

Albrecht undertook to provide the sum out of his own 
private resources, and this is how he did it. By representing 
to the Pope the greatness of the difficulty, he obtained the 
commissionership of the Indulgence, with leave to retain 
a certain portion of the proceeds for himself, on the under- 
standing that he paid up his Pallium money at once. This 
arranged, on the security of the Indulgence he proceeded 
to borrow the necessary sum from the famous bank of the 
Fuggers at Augsburg, a consequence of which arrangement 
was that the Fuggers sent a clerk to accompany the 
Indulgence-preachers, who kept one of the three keys to 
the alms-chests. This transaction of Albrecht’s is another 
disedifying thing to which we must frankly acknowledge, but 
it probably illustrates the mode in which, beginning from 
the most harmless intentions, a man may gradually and 
unconsciously entangle himself in a grave scandal. 

Albrecht’s next duty was to choose a sub-commissioner to 
whom he might entrust the actual preaching of the Indulgence, 
and he chose John Tetzel. Tetzel was a Dominican friar, 
who seems to have been endowed with a gift of popular 
eloquence, which enabled him to draw large congregations and 
to move them to contribute handsomely to the objects advocated. 
He had had much experience and an uninterruptedly successful 
career as an Indulgence-preacher during the two previous 
decades, for it must not be supposed that the Indulgence for 
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St. Peter’s Church was a novelty at the time. It was a novelty 
perhaps in its importance and amplitude, but was but one 
among many Indulgences which were being constantly issued 
in aid of one good work or another. 

We have now reached Tetzel, but before informing ourselves 
of the manner in which he fulfilled his commission, we must 
notice briefly the character of the instructions given to him. Our 
concern is much more with the system than with the man who 
had to work it, and even as regards him, in the great dearth of 
direct evidence, we have a better chance of judging him fairly 
in proportion as we can understand better the nature of his 
charge. Archbishop Albrecht issued an /ustructto Summaria 
ad Subcommissarios Peenitentiarum et Confessores, It is a 
long document, and in it he first prescribes to the preachers and 
their assistants the mode in which they were to conduct them- 
selves, and explains very lucidly the character and provisions of 
the Indulgence. The directions for the preacher are, no one can 
deny it, both wise and edifying. All are to begin by taking an 
oath of fidelity to observe these directions, and are threatened 
with censures and deprivation of office in the case of neglect. 
They are to keep always in mind the glory of God, the reverence 
due to the Apostolic See, and the furtherance of the object for 
which the alms are solicited. They are to conduct themselves 
everywhere in a becoming manner, and to avoid taverns 
and doubtful houses, and likewise excessive and_ useless 
expenses, “lest their conduct should be despised, and with it 
the religious exercises over which they are to preside.” They 
are to know that in hearing confessions they are constituted 
Apostolic penitentiaries, as represcnting the Pope, and are 
endowed accordingly with ample faculties, and they are to 
be careful that their behaviour is worthy of so exceptional 
an office. Hence they are to see that they set up their con- 
fessionals—over which they are to place the Papal arms, and 
their own names in large letters---only in places sufficiently 
open and public, nor must they hear confessions during the 
sermons or Stations of the Cross, lest they should seem to be 
drawing away the people from the fruit of the Divine Word. 
Nor again are they to hear any confessions outside the church 
where the Indulgence Cross is erected, save those of persons 
legitimately hindered from coming by sickness or old age, and 
those of great nobles. When they reach a town in their course 
they are to erect an Indulgence Cross, and daily after Vespers 
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and Compline, or after the Sa/ve Regina, or at some other suitable 
time, they are to gather round thejCross and solemnly venerate 
it. They are to give at least three sermons each week as long 
as the Station in any place lasts, whilst in Advent or Lent, 
they must give one every day, and on feast-days two. And 
during these sermonsJthere is to be no preaching elsewhere, that 
the people may be free to attend. 

During the first week they%are to explain clearly the nature 
and immense value of the Indulgence offered, and likewise of 
the Papal power to grant it. In explaining too, they are to 
keep to the text of the Bull, and show how it empowers them to 
absolve and dispense, commute or compound, nor must they 
run off into strange and irrelevant subtleties, a thing the less 
tolerable since the Bull itself provides them with abundant 
material for their discourse, all drawn from the heart of theology 
and canon law. 

This brings us to the other point in the Bull, the nature of 
the graces, z.¢., the benefits offered. There are, says Albrecht’s 
summary, “four principal graces which it grants. Of these the 
first is a ‘Plenary Indulgence,’ or plenary remission of all sins by 
which the pains of Purgatory are fully forgiven and blotted out.” 
The term “plenary remission of sins” should be remarked, as it is 
on such a phrase that those fix who strive to make out that an 
Indulgence is a forgiveness of the guilt of sin. But the phrase 
is usual in grants of Indulgence even to this day, and means, 
as the expository clause just given distinctly declares, a 
remission of the sin as regards all its temporal punishment. 
In such a remission a sacramental absolution is presupposed 
as having taken away the guilt and eternal punishment, and it 
is because, by supervening on this, the Indulgence takes away 
likewise all the temporal punishment, that it is called a “plenary 
remission of sins.” 

The Instruction goes on to assign the conditions for gaining 
this Plenary Indulgence. “Although (it says) nothing can be 
given in exchange which will be a worthy equivalent for so 
great a grace, the gift and grace of God being priceless, still 
that the faithful may be the more readily invited to receive it, 
let them, after having first made a contrite confession, or at least 
having the intention of so doing at the proper time, visit at 
least seven churches assigned for this purpose, and in each say 
devoutly five Our Fathers and Hail Marys in honour of the 
Five Wounds of Jesus Christ, by which our redemption was 
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wrought ; or else one J/tserere, to obtain pardon for sins.” The 
underlined clause is to be specially noticed, as proving con- 
clusively that there was no thought of granting absolution of 
guilt otherwise than through the Sacrament of Penance. The 
visit to seven assigned churches, for which in smaller places 
visits to seven altars were substituted, marks the intention of 
assimilating this Indulgence to the Indulgence of the Seven 
Stations practised in the City of Rome. 

A second condition for the Indulgence was the contribution 
towards the building expenses of St. Peter’s, and Archbishop 
Albrecht proceeds to prescribe the necessary amount according 
to the rank and means of the contributors. Kings and royal 
persons, Archbishops and Bishops, must contribute at least 
twenty-five Rhenish gold florins; abbots, counts, and barons, 
ten florins ; others down to those whose annual income is about 
five hundred florins, must contribute six ; those with an income 
of two hundred must give six florins; others half a florin. If 
there should be any difficulty about these amounts the parties 
are to consult their confessors, and with their advice to give 
what seems a becoming proportion of their means, and the 
confessors are to remember that the object for which the 
Indulgence is granted is not less the salvation of the faithful 
than the needs of the building ; and accordingly are not to send 
any one away without his Indulgence for want of means to 
contribute. Of the poor it is added specially that “those who 
have no money must supply by their prayers and fasts, since 
the Kingdom of Heaven should be made open to the poor as much 
as to the rich.” This scale of assessments disproves the buying 
and selling theory. If it were true that Indulgences were offered 
as goods in the market, to be bought and sold, the prices should 
have been uniform for all. The code of prices disappears, and 
that of contributions comes in, when such a scale of assignments 
as this is borne in mind. Besides, as we have seen, the notion 
of price is expressly repudiated in the Instructions. 

So much as to the first principal grace offered, which was 
the Plenary Indulgence itself. The second principal grace 
was the grant of what was called a Confessionale. This 
was permission tu choose a suitable confessor from the ranks 
either of the secular or regular clergy, who, being chosen, 
would in virtue of the grant have power to absolve the recipient 
of the Confesstonale once in his life (1) from any censures he 
might have incurred, (2) from all sins otherwise reserved to 
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the Apostolic See or by the Bishops; and (3), as often as desired, 
from sins not reserved ; (4) to communicate to him a Plenary 
Indulgence once in life and in time of danger of death; and 
likewise to dispense him from certain vows and to minister 
to him the Holy Eucharist. Such a Confessionale, like the 
Indulgence, which has been called the first principal grace, was 
granted in view of alms contributed to the building fund, but 
the alms in this instance was much less—a mere nothing in fact 
—for it was only a quarter of a florin, and besides was given to. 
the poor gratuitously. These permissions to choose a confessor, 
and grants to the person chosen of the ample faculties men- 
tioned, were attested by written documents. Such a document 
was obviously necessary that it might be known at any time 
afterwards that the holder had really received the permission 
which it recorded. But it must not be supposed that the Coz- 
Jessionale (for this name is usually applied to the document) 
was itself any forgiveness of sins. The absolution could only 
be given in the confessional when the holder approached his 
chosen confessor in the Sacrament of Penance and sought 
absolution in the usual way. This is another important point, 
for those who undertake to show that Indulgences were bought 
and sold are wont to appeal to these Confesstonalia and say: 
“Here is the Indulgence itself with the price named upon it.” 
Such persons must be told that they are under a complete 
misapprehension ; that, to begin with, the Confesstonalia, as 
seen in this one crucial case, had nothing to do with a Plenary 
Indulgence to be gained then and there; and secondly, that 
they gave no Indulgence themselves, still less forgiveness of sins, 
but only attested the leave given to choose a confessor and the 
grant to him of special power to be used in the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

Of the third and fourth principal graces we need say nothing, 
as they have no bearing on the Indulgence controversy. 

We can sce now that this historical Indulgence, at all events 
in the form in which it was conceived by Leo X. and by his 
Commissioner, Albrecht of Brandenburg, did not differ in kind, 
and hardly in its circumstances, from those to which we are 
accustomed. We can see, too, that the intention was to make 
the preaching of the Indulgence into a sort of “ mission,” as we 
should now term it, the people being stirred up by special 
prayer and devotions during the period of one or two weeks, to 
take seriously to heart the affair of their souls, and to make a 
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good Confession and Communion. Evidently the aim was to 
associate the erection of a church which was to be the head of 
all Churches with a grand religious awakening throughout the 
world. The Pope therefore and his commissioners must be 
acquitted of the blame which the attacks of Luther have heaped 
upon them, and this is the point of principal importance which 
we have desired to prove. 

But what about Tetzel, and the actual execution of the 
project? Was he faithful to the injunctions given him, or did 
he disregard them utterly, and pervert the good purpose of the 
Indulgence into a downright scandal ? 

According to the accounts that have come down to us from 
Protestant sources he went about with much parade. When 
he entered a town he came seated in a magnificent car, with 
the Bull resting on a velvet cushion, and a red cross carried in 
front of him. On his approach the bells were rung, and all 
flocked out to meet him. When he reached the principal 
church of the place, the red cross was erected, the Bull placed 
in front of it, and likewise a large money-chest. Then Tetzel 
ascended the pulpit and began to extol the value of his wares. 

“Indulgences,” he said, “are the most precious of God's 
gifts. . . . Come, and I will give you letters by which even the 
sins you intend to commit may be pardoned. I would not 
change my privileges for those of St. Peter in Heaven, for 
I have saved more souls by Indulgences than the Apostle by 
his sermons.” Then he appealed to them to buy. “ Bring— 
bring—bring,” he said, pointing to his strong box, and, according 
to Luther, he used to shout these words with such a bellowing 
that you might have thought him a mad bull. 

If such were Tetzel’s methods, no wonder that good men 
were scandalized. And we are told that the scandal was brought 
forcibly under Luther’s notice in the following manner. Tetzel 
had come to Jutabock, a place not far from Wittenberg. Into 
Wittenberg itself he was not permitted to enter, but the 
inhabitants went off to hear him, and Luther’s penitents came 
back refusing to give up their sins. When he exhorted and 
rebuked them, they showed him the Indulgences they had 
received from Tetzel, and told him they had bought permission 
to continue in their sins, whilst nevertheless assured of immunity 
from guilt and punishment. This is the traditional story, but 
a very decisive argument entitles us to dismiss it at once. 


1 D’Aubigné, pp. 241—243. 
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Luther, as we are about to see, presently framed his indictment 
against Tetzel, and it does not contain a word of suggestion 
that the latter undertook to forgive future sins. Presumably 
therefore what happened was much more simple. Those who 
were wont to attend Luther’s confessional at Wittenberg, on 
this occasion went to the neighbouring town to gain the 
Indulgence. If Luther was already set against the doctrine of 
Indulgences, the natural effect of such an incident would be to 
stir the bile of so excitable a person, and that this was in 
reality his doctrinal position at the time, is clear from a sermon 
which he forthwith delivered at the Castle church. For in it he 
denounced not only Tetzel, but the very doctrine of Indulgences 
which the Catholic Church holds still as she ever has held. 
It cannot be proved from Scripture (he says) that Divine 
justice demands of the sinner any other penance or satisfaction 
save reformation of heart. “Do nothing in favour of indul- 
gences. Have you means: Give to him who is hungry ; that 
will be more profitable than to give it for heaping up stones, 
and much better than to buy Indulgences.” 

A short time afterwards he drew up his famous Theses 
against Tetzel’s preaching, ninety-five in number, and on the 
eve of All Saints, 1517, nailed them to the door of the same 
Castle church. It was a challenge to all opposers to meet him 
in the arena of theological disputation, when he would be 
prepared to defend the doctrines contained in the Theses. It 
is a mistake to suppose that any exceptional courage was 
required to make the challenge, which was in accordance with 
the custom among scholars of those days. But Luther was 
availing himself of the custom to play a crafty game. He had, 
as has been said, already come to hold a doctrinal system, in 
all essential particulars identical with that which is now called 
by his name, and in such a system Indulgences can have no 
place. At the same time he was anxious to continue as 
long as possible in good favour with the Pope, and hence in 
his theses he attempts to draw a distinction between Tetzel’s 
doctrine of Indulgences and that of Pope Leo. The former 
he vilifies ; the latter he stamps with his approval. But what he 
attributes to the Pope is merely his own personal doctrine ; what 
he condemns in Tetzel, being the acknowledged doctrine of the 
Church, was doubtless also that of the Pope. Still by this con- 
trivance Luther was able to indulge in professions of submissive- 
ness, as he does for instance in his letter to Leo X. of the following 
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spring, in which he says: “ Wherefore, Most Blessed Father, 
I offer myself prostrate at the feet of your Blessedness with 
all that I have and am, cause me to live or die, call me or 
recall me, approve me or condemn me, just as you please, I will 
recognize your voice as the voice of Christ, who presides and 
speaks in you.” But while he wrote thus to the Pope, in private 
he expressed himself in other language. To his friend, Spala- 
tinus, he had written on February 15, 1518, that is three months 
later than the publication of his Theses, but two months before 
his profession of submission to the Pope’s decision: “To 
you, Spalatinus, alone and to our friends I declare that Indul- 
gences seem to me to be nothing else than an illusion offered 
to souls, and useful only to those who are lazy and snore over 
the way of Christ.”! For holding this, he added that “he had 
stirred up against him, six hundred Minotaurs, Radamantho- 
taurs, and Cacotaurs.” It will be noticed that in this letter 
he draws no distinction between Tetzel’s doctrine of Indulgences 
and that of the Pope’s. He condemns Indulgences sans phrase. 

I should have wished to give some specimens of the Ninety- 
five Theses. This, however, is obviously impossible in a single 
article, and I must be content to repeat that their substance, and 
indeed almost the entirety of their contents, is directed against 
the very same doctrine which we now hold. Of course Luther 
misrepresents this doctrine in every particular, but his misrepre- 
sentations are such as to show that what he is misrepresenting 
is our orthodox doctrine and none other. We may therefore 
draw the valuable conclusion which writers like Bishop 
Creighton have challenged*—that our present doctrine is no new 
doctrine devised after these sad experiences of the sixteenth 
century to take the place of one that had become hopelessly 
discredited, but is in itself the ancient doctrine which has come 
down to us from time immemorial. 

There are no doubt one or two phrases in the Theses which, 
indirectly rather than directly, suggest that the preachers have 
made unsound or disedifying statements, and they must be 
allowed their due weight in our estimate of Tetzel’s personal 
management of his mission. We shall have to mention them 
presently, for we must now turn to Tetzel, and the way in 
which he responded to Luther’s attacks upon him. 

When he saw Luther’s Ninety-five Theses, and marked the 
enthusiasm with which they had been taken up by many 

1 De Wette, i. 92. 2 In his History of the Papacy. 
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influential persons around him, he withdrew from Saxony and 
retired to Frankfort-on-Oder. Here there was a University in 
which Conrad Wimpina, a friar of Tetzel’s own Order of 
St. Dominic, was a distinguished professor. He was a friend 
and former professor to Tetzel himself, and it was natural that 
the latter should take counsel with him on so critical an 
occasion. Presently there appeared a set, or rather two sets of 
theses— Antitheses they were called—in reply to Luther’s Ninety- 
five ; one set of One Hundred and Six Theses being a counter- 
statement of the doctrine of Indulgences, the other of Fifty 
Theses, on the Papal power to grant them. 

The description of Tetzel, given higher upon the faith of 
Lutheran authorities, prepares us to find in these Antitheses 
the brutal, reckless, and ignorant utterances of a_ buffoon. 
What we do find is a calm and scientific theological statement, 
quite remarkable for its force and lucidity. Indeed, I do not 
know where a theologian could go for a more satisfying defence 
of Indulgences against current Protestant difficulties. Bishop 
Creighton remarks that Tetzel “does not so much argue as 
contradict.” Of course he does not. Theses are propositions 
which a theologian is prepared to defend by argument against 
those who will discuss with him. Arguments, therefore, do not 
appear in the theses themselves, except in so far as simple 
statement of the truth is oftentimes itself the best refutation 
of error; and in this sense, Tetzel’s Theses are a luminous 
refutation of Luther’s. They prove at least this, that 
Tetzel thoroughly grasped both the nature and the com- 
plexity of his duties. Thus Luther asserts that “those who 
believe themselves to be secure of their salvation because of 
these letters of Indulgences, will be damned together with their 
teachers.” Of course he means to suggest that the contrary 
was Tetzel’s teaching. The latter replies in calmer language: 
“It is erroneous to say that no one can have such conjectural 
knowledge as human nature is capable of,” that he has 
gained the Indulgence if he has done what the Jubilee requires. 
Also that “it is erroneous to say that one who has gained the 
Papal Indulgence duly in every way, that is, after true contrition 
and confession, is not reconciled to God.” These two pro- 
positions completely dispel Luther's fallacy. For we are abso- 
lutely certain that if we fulfil all the conditions we gain the fruits 
of the Indulgence, and as regards the “ if,’ we can have moral, 
or conjectural certainty, as he calls it, that we have had true 
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sorrow, made a good confession, and done what the Indulgence 
prescribes. 

Again, Luther asserts that it is very hard even for learned 
men to extol all the amplitude of Indulgences, without 
depreciating the necessity of true contrition. And he explains 
that there is this contradiction between the two, that whereas 
true contrition makes us anxious to embrace penances, Indul- 
gences take them away and cause us to hate them when they 
come. To this Tetzel replies that even a moderately learned 
man can extol the two things without difficulty. For Indul- 
gences do not touch remedial penances, whereas this is what 
true contrition loves to continue throughout life. Again, 
according to Luther, those preach the doctrine of men who 
preach that when the coin chinks in the chest, the soul at once 
flies to Heaven, thereby suggesting that this had been Tetzel’s 
preaching. Tetzel by his reply shows us what had been his 
real teaching which had given a handle to this misrepresentation 
—“He errs who denies that a soul can fly as quickly up to 
Heaven as a coin can chink against the bottom of the chest.” 
He does not, that is, offer an assurance that at once on the 
giving of the money the effect will follow, but that when the 
effect does follow it will be sudden and complete in its 
accomplishment. These are a few specimens to which others 
could be added in order to prove that Tetzel’s Theses are not 
only theologically correct but compiled with real skill. 

There are, however, other qualities about them which 
cannot fail to impress those who are striving to read the 
character of the author through the lines of his utterance. It 
is almost impossible to think of him as a buffoon, such a love of 
sobriety and moderation pervades every line of his propositions, 
and not only of the Thescs, but likewise of his two sermons, 
or rather notes for sermons, which are still extant. Nor is the 
pervading tone merely one of sobriety. It is also one of 
dignified self-repression. He has been made the victim of 
many outrageous charges, but there is no trace of irritation 
in his language. He takes up the doctrinal points one after 
another, but disregards the personal suggestions until he draws 
near the end. Then he refers to them in a few becoming 
sentences. “For one who has never heard them (he says) to 
declare in public Theses that the Indulgence-preachers employ 
scandalous language (verborum libidinem) before the people, 
and take up more time in explaining Indulgences than in 
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expounding the Gospel, is to scatter lies picked up from others, 
to spread fictions in place of truths, and to show oneself light- 
minded and credulous; and is to fall into mischievous error.” 
Here I think we have a true account of what had happened. 
There were plenty of mischief-makers to concoct scandalous 
stories if they were likely to be welcomed, and Luther had 
shown a readiness to welcome this kind of slander, if not to add 
to it from his own imagination, and poor Tetzel was the 
sufferer. 

There is another proposition among Tetzel’s Theses which 
shows how keenly he suffered under the injuries done him, and 
which sets him before us as the very opposite of a buffoon, as 
a man of delicate feeling, at least of delicate religious feeling. 
This, however, is a point which I find some difficulty in setting 
forth, so foul and unbearable are the words which Luther did 
not hesitate to ascribe to his opponent. Suffice it to say, that he 
accused him of having not only taught that Indulgences could 
forgive every sin, but also of having named as gross a sin as a 
filthy imagination ever conceived, and claimed that even that 
could be forgiven by the Indulgence then offered. Tetzel 
replies very quietly and meekly, but evidently with repressed 
indignation, that of course, as God is prepared to pardon all our 
sins, even that particular sin, were it possible, comes within the 
range of Divine forgiveness. Then he adds, “that to ascribe 
(such words to another) in downright contradiction to the truth 
of facts, was to be moved by hatred, and to thirst for a 
brother’s blood.” It was this charge, however, that ultimately 
killed him. He got testimonials from the authorities of two 
towns where some forms of the story had localized the alleged 
offence, and he sent the manuscript of the sermon supposed to 
have contained it to the Pope. But after a two years’ interval, a 
Papal envoy, named Miltitz, came into the neighbourhood. He 
had picked up the stories about Tetzel as he went along, and 
being hopeful of gaining over Luther by some displays of 
kindness, he was prone to interpret things as favourably for the 
latter as possible. In spite of Tetzel’s remonstrances, when 
Miltitz found him out in his convent at Leipsig, he expressed 
his belief that the obnoxious words had been really used. Of 
course this is a piece of evidence against Tetzel which needs to 
be taken into account. Still it is clear that Miltitz was in other 
respects over-credulous, and Luther had no difficulty in leading 
him by the nose when the meeting between them took place. 
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I am inclined, therefore, to lay small stress upon Miltitz’s 
opinion on this point in regard to Tetzel. It was an opinion, 
however, which fell with terrible weight on the over-wrought 
Dominican. He took to his bed, and fell into a burning fever, 
which before long carried him off. If he was innocent, as for my 
part I firmly believe him to have been, of a blasphemy against 
the honour of our Blessed Lady, it was peculiarly appropriate 
that he should have expired just as his brethren in the choir 
were singing, “Sub tuum presidium confugimus, Sancta Det 
Genttrix.” 

I have now covered the ground I had marked out for this 
article. We have seen what I trust will be thought sufficient 
evidence that the Catholic doctrine of Indulgences was the same 
in those days as in these, and that the celebrated Indulgence which 
Luther made use of to lift himself into fame, was projected by 
no mere greed for gain, but for a high and holy purpose which 
the arrangements made for its granting might well have seemed 
calculated to promote. I have also submitted some reasons 
tending to show that the balance of probability is much more 
in Tetzel’s favour than against him. We must be careful, how- 
ever, not to press these conclusions too far. It is quite im- 
possible to deny that there were grave abuses connected with 
the Indulgence-preaching at that time. Indeed, had there not 
been, it is not easy to see how Luther could have been so 
successful in prejudicing large multitudes against the system. 
Moreover, not to mention other-Catholic expressions of opinion, 
we have to remember that at the Council of Trent, when the 
proposal was brought forward that these travelling Indulgence- 
preachers should be abolished altogether, all previous legislation 
having failed to protect the system against abuse, there was 
unanimity among the Bishops in favour of the change, the 
German Bishops being especially zealous for it. The point on 
which I wish to insist is, in short, not that there were no abuses, 
but that the abuses lay in practices unworthy of the accepted 
system, not in the doctrinal system itself. There seems no reason 
to suppose that these faulty Indulgence-preachers ever went so 
far as to teach that an Indulgence could be gained by one who 
had not first, by confession and contrition, obtained forgiveness 
of all grievous sin, and recovered, if he had ever lost it, the 
grace of God for his soul. Still less is there evidence that they 
told their hearers, or that their hearers would have believed 
them if they had, that an Indulgence was a permission to sin 
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in the future. Catholic doctrine in the past was always too 
clear, and Catholic missioners too well instructed. Where the 
preachers misconducted themselves will doubtless have been in 
their dealing with the monetary aspects of the Indulgence. 
To recommend the charity for which alms was demanded 
was perfectly lawful, but we can imagine how they con- 
verted such recommendations into a sort of hawking of 
wares in their possession, and we can imagine also how a 
certain amount of avarice may have mingled with the work. 
It was good then that the change was made, for, thank God, 
all such abuses are things of the past. There is nothing now to 
disguise from us, when we give alms at times of Jubilee, or 
otherwise, that we are giving to God, and that it is God, who 
can see into our hearts, who will know and judge if we are 
giving from a humble and contrite heart for His honour and 
glory, and for the promotion of a good work. 
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THERE are few things more beautiful than a Devonshire lane, 
especially in the early spring-time; and on this April morning 
there was an indescribable loveliness about the faint green 
foliage, clothing yet not hiding the higher branches of the elm- 
trees, as seen against the luminous greyness of the sky ; whilst 
the more intense verdure of the hedgerows beneath, leafing out 
in freshest perfection, was almost dazzling in its vividness of 
colouring. 

The warm air was full of moisture, for rain had been falling, 
and little streams of water drained with a musical, trickling 
sound through the high banks with their waving grasses and 
uncurling fern fronds, weak and delicate as yet, as butterflies 
newly escaped from chrysalis prisons. Purest white stellarias 
rose up by wayside, shining in fairy constellations from the 
greenness of the hedges; blossoms of the blackthorn, frostily 
beautiful, still were there, and many an airy umbelliferous plant 
lifted misty halos of flowerets. -Above hovered a butterfly white 
as themselves; a cuckoo flew by uttering its cry on the wing, 
and up in the sky some invisible larks were joyously warbling 
their wonderful, unending songs. 

Starry flowers and blossoms, singing of the birds, fairest 
green foliage, warm grey skies breathing forth the life of 
spring ! 


My eyes rested lingeringly on a spray of blackthorn—white 
as a snow-wreath—sunk in bowers of tender green; and 
presently as I became more and more conscious of the sweet 
sights and sounds that surrounded me, a train of thought was 
aroused that for some time past had been lying dormant. 

I had been thinking over some of the things that had been 
said and written about the imagination, and it had been most 
difficult to form any clear conception for myself from the chaos 
of varying opinions, then the matter had been allowed to drop ; 
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but now my old vague thoughts on the subject—my half-formed 
conclusions—came back to me; and once again I tried to give 
them shape and coherency. 

Technically speaking, I knew that the imagination has been 
defined, “as the faculty of forming mental representations of 
absent material things,’ and looking around me I thought of 
this, for assuredly every leaf and flower in this deep green lane 
would stamp themselves upon my mind, and I should carry 
away these impressions to enliven my hours of indoor life—a 
pleasant vision of trees rising up in my study, even as before 
“Poor Susan” in Cheapside. No matter where I might hence- 
forward be, or if the actual lane became a thing of the past, I 
should still retain the place known to myself, and keep it with 
me for ever, in pictures far excelling those of the greatest artists, 
for they would be pictures endued with life and movement— 
pictures where the soft winds would blow eternally, sunshine 
flickering through the freshest green foliage ; where the flowers 
and opening buds would unchangingly give forth the exquisite 
fragrance of spring, whilst unceasingly should the birds carol 
their joyous songs. Memory remembers ; but it is imagination 
that gives these memories form and actuality, and in its 
wonderful environment one can, in a way, possess all the things 
of the earth without having them visibly present. All colours, 
sounds, shapes, and odours range themselves obediently within 
its mysterious limits ! 


It was pleasant to think of this, and yet I could see very 
clearly that the imagination remained only a thing of the senses, 
of the earth earthly, however sweet and etherial the recollections 
might be of which we made use—“like clouds in starlight widely 
spread, like memory of music fled.” Two parallel lines although 
drawn out indefinitely could never meet, and neither could 
earthly and spiritual things. Then another thought came. 
Although it was true according to the metaphysical distinction 
that the function of the imagination was to preserve the likeness 
or species which we obtain through our sense of material objects, 
was it not also true that the imagination drew its supplies— 
formed its images—entirely at our bidding? That it could 
indeed become whatever we wished it to become, whatever our 
reason and will would have it to be—that it rested with us 
whether this chamber of imagery of ours was filled with false or 
true, good or evil impressions ? 

VOL, XCIL. NN 
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It has been said that he who does not imagine in stronger 
and better lineaments, in stronger and better light than his 
perishing mortal eye can see, does not imagine at all. Animals 
as well as men can form images of the things experienced by 
their sensitive faculties, only human beings have the power of 
choice, the power of rising to conceptions of higher things, of 
going beyond what can be seen by the perishing mortal eye. 

Some years before I had come across a most delightful 
paper on imagination by Sir Herbert Maxwell,! and in a private 
communication he afterwards said, that since writing this paper 
he had come to the conclusion, “that the true nature of the 
imagination was not that of a separate province or department 
of the intellect, but a quality pervading and affecting all the 
mental powers ; an attitude of mind similar to agility or activity 
of body. A light-footed dexterous David often proving, he went 
on to say, more than a match for the ponderous though powerful 
Goliath... .” - 

At first it seemed to me as if the powers of the imagination 
were being unduly extended, and, indeed, transferred altogether 
from their true position. And yet, how very obvious it is that 
an imagination guided and controlled by what is highest and 
best in us, must of necessity give a wonderful elasticity of spirit! 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to over-rate the enjoyment given 
by a vivid and well-stored imagination, even as it is impossible 
to over-rate the pain and boredom inflicted by an empty and 
torpid imagination. What a dull and tiresome thing, for example, 
would travelling become, if we only travelled for the sake of 
recording the names of the places we had visited—if those 
places had no associations for us, no suggestiveness! With 
what a different intonation do those speak whose minds are full 
of glowing images of the past, who are ever ready and eager to 
receive all new impressions. 

Again, as regards books and pictures, how much may be 
lost through the imagination remaining uneducated—unen- 
lightened. How often are things essentially base and vulgar 
preferred in literature before the best efforts of the great 
imaginative writers from Shakespeare downwards; how often 
artists with high ideals who seek to embody what is best in 
poor humanity, or to disclose the more interior and spiritual 
images of beauty, are utterly disregarded—set on one side—or 
only tolerated when some turn in fortune’s wheel has made 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, 1891. 
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them for the time the fashion, the admiration then expressed 
being however of the hollowest—the finer issues, the spiritual 
insight, remaining entirely unappreciated. 

A mere matter of taste, it may be said, yet how much more 
is surely involved ; how easy it is to see that, when one allows 
oneself to take pleasure in those things that can only create 
unworthy, lowering images in the mind, it is an outer sign of 
inner deterioration and degeneracy. One is allowing oneself, 
as it were, to sink to a lower level, opening the door to endless 
trouble and dissatisfaction. For what can cause more dissatisfac- 
tion than an imagination filled with those things that help to 
drag one down instead of raising one up; which keep one in 
the midst of worldliness, bounding one’s horizon with visions of 
material comfort, luxury, and ease. 

It is a most dangerous thing to allow one’s imagination to 
be degraded in the slightest degree, and it is astonishing how 
one is helped to enjoy life in the truest sense when one’s 
imagination is elevated and ennobled, when “one questions not 
one’s corporeal eye any more than one would question a window 
concerning a sight,” when one’s senses are ever used but as 
means to an end, supplying the imagination with images, solely 
at the bidding of our higher selves. 

Lingering beneath the budding elm-trees, I noticed that the 
wreaths of mist had lifted, the vaporous grey clouds parted for 
the moment, revealing depths of pure blue sky dazzling in 
sunlit radiance, and my thoughts carried me on irresistibly. 

There are degrees in all things; and to what heights might 
not the imagination lift us? 

St. Augustine dwelt long and wearily in the vast and chilly 
courts of memory, but in time he discovered that they were 
capable of retaining not only the remembrance of the liberal 
sciences, of all that belongs to the world of the senses, but also 
the recollection of spiritual things, and of that invisible life 
which he calls the Beata Vita. Memory became changed from 
what was mortal to what was immortal. Was it not the same 
with imagination? Was not the higher exercise of the imagina- 
tion a striving after the wise man’s vision, an entering into the 
company of those who see ¢hrough, not with the eye? 


Spirits [as Joubert says] who know by experience that the driest 
matter and the dullest words hide within them the germ and spark of 
some brightness, like those fairy nuts in which were found diamonds 
if one broke the shell and was the right person. Spirits who see and 
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show things as they really are, in their essence, and not merely as they 
exist for the eye of the vulgar and careless who do not look beyond 
the outside. . 


It has been said that meditation begins with visible things 
presented to the imagination, and ascends by degrees to the 
invisible things of God; and the imagination illumined by 
faith certainly creates for itself images far exceeding and 
transcending what is actually heard, read, or seen. 


She reels not in the storm of warring words ; 

She brightens at the clash of yes and no; 

She sees the best that glimmers through the worst ; 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night ; 

She spies the summer through the winter bud ; 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls ; 

She hears the lark within the songless egg ; 

She finds the fountain where they wailed “ Mirage.” 


It is this imagination, an imagination sanctified by a living, 
burning faith, that makes so many things possible that seem 
quite impossible—opening Heaven to us, as it were, even 
during our life on earth. 


It is given us that we may imagine the cloud of witnesses in Heaven 
and earth, and see, as if they were now present, the souls of the righteous 
waiting for us; that we may conceive the great army of the inhabitants 
of Heaven, and discover among them those whom we most desire to be 
with for ever: that we may be able to vision forth the ministry of angels 
beside us, and see the chariots of fire on the mountains that gird us 
round ; but, above all, to call up the scenes and facts in which we are 
commanded to believe, and be present, as if in the body, at every 
recorded event of the history of the Redeemer.! 


As I thought over Ruskin’s definition of the highest, noblest 
use to which the imagination can be put, a sudden recollection 
came to me of some faces 1 had seen abroad when watching 
a procession of pilgrims, the expression of complete devotion, 
most unwavering faith, seen upon those faces. 

To Protestant outsiders the hallowed spot or sacred shrine 
was mere nothingness, but to the pilgrims how full of holy 
associations—glorious possibilities! Kneeling before some 
time-worn and battered image by the wayside, some half- 
invisible painting in the dim recesses of a church, they mani- 
fested the warmest and most loving fervour, the inward invisible 


1 Modern Painters, iii. Pt. iv. ch. iv. 
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grace making the outward visible sign full of sweetest, holiest 
significance. 

The faculty of wise, sympathetic, disciplined, prospective 
imagination, has been said to be one of the most precious 
faculties implanted by Providence in the human breast, and 
I could not help thinking how many misconceptions and 
misunderstandings would be avoided, done away with, if only 
our imaginations were brought more vividly into play, especially 
as regards the beliefs of others—if we could but realize the 
essence of things—looking beyond mere appearances. 

But it is the same in all things, and an imagination inspired 
by charity is surely one of the most glorious of possessions. 

Love, indeed, creates an imagination all its owvn—an imagina- 
tion which suffers with others and is happy with others, making 
their joys and sorrows so plain and evident, that carelessness or 
indifference is impossible. 

The imaginative never blunder as the unimaginative blunder. 
Not only are they always able to console those who are in trouble 
with surest knowledge and truest touch, but they are also able 
to pierce through all disguises, and very speedily are the veils 
of poverty and low estate torn away, made of sinallest account, 
together with all other outward roughnesses of language and 
behaviour, an inner form most bright and fair being ever 
discovered and dwelt upon. 

St. Catherine of Siena prayed that she might be able to love 
even the dullest people, even the most repulsive, because in the 
light of that love she could see what was hidden without that 
light, the sweet reasonable soul of which most of us contain 
a particle. 

To St. Hugh of Lincoln the most loathsome lepers appeared 
as “ Flowers of Paradise, pearls fit for the diadem of the Eternal 
King—gems which would shine forth most lustrously when God 
had delivered them from their forlorn bodies,’ and in the same 
way were these poor creatures regarded by many another holy 
man, Father Damien giving us the noblest of modern examples. 

Sometimes it was our Lord Himself who was found imaged 
in the persons of the poor, outcast ones of the world, and one 
cannot help recalling that noble Frenchman, a layman, not 
a priest, who spent his time in visiting the hospitals, and who 
was heard whispering to himself, “O my Lord, what can I do 
for Thee? How can I serve Thee?” Then speaking to the 
sick and dying as if they were Jesus Christ Himself, seeing, as 
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it were, his Divine Master in them, he would say, “ What do 
you desire of me? O Lord, tell me what it is.” It was that 
which carried him through all the repugnance of nature and the 
repulsiveness of disease. 

But how endless are the examples of love’s sacred insight! 
In all records of the saints, in all histories of the holy martyrs, 
is ever written down the story of that wondrous power which 
enabled them to endure all things, to face death itself willingly, 
nay joyously, the vision of Heaven before them, the love of God 
burning in their hearts, creating images of peace and rapture 
unspeakable. 


Love is strong as death. Nay, it is stronger than death ; for we see 
where love and death bid defiance one to the other and enter into 
combat, love winneth the field and getteth the victory. . .. And so 
great was the force of the love encamped in the breasts of those 
invincible knights of Jesus Christ, that they set light by torments and 
feared not death, of which they obtained very glorious victories because 
they chose rather to die than to leave that love which they bore unto 
God.! 

Is not truest, best service of the imagination to be found 
here? Faith and charity, glowing luminous in that frail and 
transient pleasure-house, transforms and transfigures; and we 
see imagination filled with the light of Heaven, as it were, 
revealing itself as of enduring substance, as indeed the gift of 
God, one of the greatest of all gifts! 


There was still the musical trickling sound of running water, 
the endless singing of the larks, and a gentle rustling sound 
could be heard among the crinkled leaves of the hazel-bushes 
where some birds were building their nests. The stitchwort’s 
silvery stars shone out from their setting of tender greenness, 
the white mist of the hemlock rose up by the wayside, whilst 
the blackthorn threw its snowy boughs in fantastic beauty 
across the hedgerows. But the clouds had gathered together 
again in heavy, low-lying masses, and the still and radiant blue 
skies, lighted up by the sun and stretching away into infinity, 
were again hidden from sight. 

CONSTANCE HOPE. 


1 The Ven. Robert Southwell, S.J. 
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IV. 
THE CHASUBLE. 


ALTHOUGH the chasuble is the most conspicuous and important 
of the vestments of the Mass, its history does not offer so many 
perplexing problems as those we have previously been con- 
sidering. No one who is in any way familiar with the early 
Christian mosaics, say either of Rome or Ravenna, can feel 
much serious doubt that the upper garment which is scen in 
these pictures, clothing the persons of Bishops and_ other 
ecclesiastics, must be identical with the medieval chasuble 
which it so closely resembles, and must consequently be the 
ancestor of our present principal Mass vestment. In the 
Church of St. George of Thessalonika we have a set of mosaics 
which may with considerable probability be assigned to the 
fourth century.!. Even at this early date the coloured outer 
garment, a robe of more or less circular form, in the centre of 
which is an aperture through which the head is passed, would 
at once arrest the attention of visitors, from its resemblance 
to the big mediaeval chasubles which we see represented on 
brasses and monuments in our pre-Reformation churches. 
What is more, there is, practically speaking, no break in the 
pedigree. Little more than a century after the mosaics referred 
to, we find specimens of similar costumes in the “ Basilica of 
Faustina,” forming part of St. Ambrogio at Milan,? and even if 
these last perhaps are not so clearly recognizable as chasubles, 
at least the well-known mosaics of S. Vitale at Ravenna, 
belonging to the early part of the sixth century, leave no room 
for doubt upon the point. Next come the similar representa- 
tions in the Church of St. Apollinare at Classe, separated by 
about fifty years from the last named, and after these again the 

1 Several of these are reproduced in colours in Marriott’s Vestiarium Christianun, 
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decorations of the apse of the oratory of S. Venanzio in Rome, 
belonging to the years 640—642, which have been lately studied 
by Father Grisar.1. To these might be added several others of 
the same epoch, such as those of St. Agnese, but there is no 
need to mention them particularly here. Considerably later on, 
we have the interesting frescoes of San Clemente in Rome, 
belonging to the twelfth century, together with a certain number 
of wall paintings in almost every country of civilized Europe. 
Moreover, just when the Christian mosaics about the eighth and 
ninth centuries begin to fail us, the illuminations of manuscripts, 
the ivory carvings, and other works of early medizval art, come 
in to supply their place. More particularly we may mention the 
splendidly decorated codex known as the Bible of Charles the 
Bald, as well as the Sacramentary of Drogo and of Autun, all 
belonging to the period which followed close upon the death of 
Charlemagne.2. These works are notable as supplying abundant 
pictorial evidence as to the character of the sacred vestments 
and particularly of the chasuble, at or near the Court of the 
monarch who then exercised so preponderating an influence 
in ecclesiastical affairs. Finally, from the beginning of the 
tenth century we can appeal to actually existing specimens of 
the ecclesiastical vesture of those ages, among which are a fair 
number of chasubles, which seem to have been preserved to us 
unaltered in the shape in which they were originally fashioned. 

The difficulty then in the case of the chasuble lies rather 
with certain subsidiary points which have a bearing upon the 
main issue, but which are not in themselves of supreme interest. 
What, it may be asked, was the nature and name of that poncho- 
like garment worn by ecclesiastics in the fourth century? At 
what period are we to recognize the chasuble as a distinctively 
liturgical vesture? What was the relation between the Roman 
planeta and the casula of Gaul and Spain? Let me try briefly 
to reply to these questions in order. 

Father Braun, so far as he discusses in his monograph the 
first beginnings of Christian liturgical costume, is fully satisfied 
that, with the exception of the stole, the origin of the Mass 
vestments in general is to be found in the secular dress of the 
early centuries. Speaking of the chasuble in particular, he 


1 Civilté Cattolica, March 19th, 1898, pp. 717, seq. 

* Most of the illuminations in the Bible of Charles the Bald and Sacramentary of 
Drogo, have been admirably reproduced by the Comte de Bastard in his Pecntures e¢ 
Ornements de Manuscrits. 
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rejects unhesitatingly all connection between this outer garment 
and the apparel of the Jewish priests in the Old Law, or even 
the ordinary Jewish mantle which will presumably have been 
worn by our Lord at the Last Supper. As he shows, the 
language of Tertullian! distinctly implies that no special cloak or 
upper garment was at that date considered to be of obligation 
in the celebration of the Holy Mysteries. The priest or bishop 
accordingly must be believed to have worn some one, perhaps 
any one, of the garments usual amongst the citizens of the 
Empire in the early centuries. But which of these does the 
chasuble represent ? Father Braun answers somewhat cautiously. 
The toga and pallium, as also the /acerna and /aena, must, 
he considers, be set aside on account of their shape and the 
manner in which they were worn. We are led therefore to con- 
sider the claims of the cloak known as the penula, one of the 
most frequently mentioned articles of dress at that date, and 
the one accepted by most authorities as the direct ancestor of 
the planeta or chasuble. But Father Braun is loath to commit 
himself to any positive statement in this matter. He points out 
that we really have very little evidence to determine the nature 
and shape of the Aenu/a, and that the short definitions of it 
which we find in St. Isidore of Sevile, and Eucherius, do not 
| agree very well with the traditional view. Perhaps Father 
Braun is a little more cautious here than is quite necessary. 
The fact that the corresponding vestment in the Greek Church, 
which is in all respects similar to the chasuble, is known as 
gawodov, seems to me to be a stronger piece of evidence than 
Father Braun is prepared to allow. Moreover, the association 
of the “peaceful colobium and penula” in the edict of 
Theodosius, as also the mention of the penu/a with the tightly- 
girded under-garment as obligatory for the offciales,? is very 
suggestive of the later costume of bishop and priest. The 
language of John Lydus, who mentions the penu/a in more 
than one passage of his tractate on the Magistrates of the 
Roman Empire, seems also to tell upon the same side, but to 
discuss the point further would occupy more space than can 
here be afforded. 

In determining the epoch at which the chasuble, under any 
of its various names (casula, planeta, amphibalus), is to be 
recognized as a distinctively liturgical vestment, Father Braun 
seems to have somewhat under-estimated its consistent use as 


1 De Orat. c. 15. 2 On this cf. Wilpert, Un capitolo di Storia del Vestiario. 
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an article of every-day attire, whether as worn by clerics or 
seculars. A passage in the letters of St. Boniface, to which 
attention has been recently called by a reviewer in the Zadde?, 
who speaks with just authority on such subjects, shows clearly 
that, even at that date, the chasuble was worn by clerics as 
part of their every-day costume. No doubt Father Braun is 
justified in believing that the twenty-eighth canon of the Fourth 
Council of Toledo (633), which speaks of the solemn restoration of 
the planeta and orarium at the altar, as part of the rite of rehabili- 
tation in the case of a priest who had been unjustly degraded, 
is strong evidence that these were then articles of liturgical 
attire. None the less, it is not quite conclusive. A modern 
synod might decree that a suspended priest should be debarred 
from the use of the Roman collar, and that the permission to 
wear it should be restored to him when the suspension was 
removed. But it would obviously be rash to infer from such 
an enactment that the Roman collar was itself in any proper 
sense a liturgical garment. Whatever solution be arrived at as 
to the date of the exclusively liturgical use of the chasuble, the 
point is of some importance in connection with the practice of 
allowing the chasuble to be worn in Church ceremonies even by 
the inferior order of clerics, by acolytes, for instance, and lectors. 
This Father Braun shows to have been common both in Rome, 
as the early Ordines abundantly make clear, and also in the 
more northern parts of Europe, for Amalarius distinctly states 
that in his time the chasuble was the generale tndumentum, the 
common dress of all orders of the clergy. And this is strongly 
supported by the evidence of the Sacramentary of Drogo—I 
refer particularly to the ivory carvings of the cover, so admirably 
reproduced by Kraus!—as also by the miniatures of the Sacra- 
mentary of Autun, and the Bible of Charles the Bald. It may 
be said that practically no tonsured cleric is anywhere depicted 
in these who does not wear the chasuble. On the other hand, 
from the nature of the scenes represented, it would be extremely 
unlikely that no clerics were depicted there but those of the 
higher order. One interesting relic of the use of the chasuble 
as an every-day garment, connected with these islands, may 


1 Kunst und Alterthum in Elsass-Lothringen, vol. iii, plates 14 and 15. The 
two curious liturgical ivory panels of the ninth century, one of which is at Frankfort, 
and the other in the Spitzer collection, also represent every cleric with a chasuble, 
except the deacons. Is it accidental that the chasubles of the lower clergy are made 
to look much shorter and smaller than that of the Bishop? 
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be found it seems to me in the Life of St. Winefride of Holywell. 
It is not only valuable as a testimony to the early use of the 
word chasuble among another Celtic people, but it also suggests 
that the late and thoroughly unsatisfactory Latin Lives of the 
Saint must probably have been founded upon some pre-existing 
materials whether written or traditional. It is recorded there of 
the holy virgin that after she had been miraculously restored to 
life, and lived for some years as the Abbess of a religious house, 
under the spiritual guidance of St. Beuno, she was accustomed 
to send to her director every year a present of a chasuble. This 
was placed upona rock in the well, and was miraculously borne 
by water to the place where St. Beuno then dwelt, without in 
any way suffering injury from the wet. In consequence of this 
miracle, as both the Latin Lives of St. Winefride assert, St. Beuno 
was known even to that day, the twelfth century, as “ Beuno 
casul sech, id est Beunous casula sicca,” Beuno of the dry chasuble. 
Now it seems to me extremely probable that the formation of 
this legend must be traced to a date when the chasuble was still 
used as an article of every-day attire. If the chasuble was only a 
liturgical vestment, it is unlikely that St. Winefride would have 
thought it necessary to send him such a garment every year. 
A multiplicity of chasubles and diversity of colours was then 
undreamed of, at least in remote regions. Neither is there any 
probability that a vestment, worn only in the time of Mass, would 
have become so famous as to give a name to the Saint who 
possessed it. 

As far as regards the nature of the chasuble, there seems no 
reason to believe that it was substantially different from the 
Roman flaneta. That Roman name has never entirely died 
out, but the designation casz/a (the little house, which covered 
its wearer all round like a shell), probably a term of Gaulish 
origin, has supplanted it almost completely, both in the popular 
language of all countries save Italy, and in the official documents 
of the Church. One feature, however, of the early chasuble, for 
which we have certain evidence in the case of the Gaulish and 
Frankish vestment, is not clearly known to have existed 
in the Roman //ancta. An interesting passage in the V7ta 
Patrum of St. Gregory of Tours! makes it plain that the 
chasuble which was worn during the Sacred Mysteries was 
sometimes retained in every-day life, and possessed a hood 


1 Cap. viii. n. 5. 
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of ample dimensions, agreeing therein perfectly with the 
description of St. Isidore of Sevile: Casula, vestis cucullata, 
That this feature was preserved unaltered in the chasubles 
of the Frankish kingdom during the ninth century, will 
appear clearly from a careful study of the miniatures in the 
MSS. of that period. On p. 153 of his monograph, Father 
Braun reproduces a fragment of a large illustration to be found 
in the Bible of Charles the Bald, representing a group of bishops, 
or at any rate ecclesiastics, fully vested. Even in the black 
and white outline supplied by Father Braun, the idea is strongly 
suggested that the chasubles are meant to have hcods. But 
when we examine the splendid coloured facsimile of this 
illumination to be found in the Comte de Bastard’s Peintures et 
Ornements de Manuscrits, the matter becomes perfectly plain. 
It is then clear that what one might be tempted to take for the 
folds of an amice, is really the hood of the chasuble, which bulges 
out at the back of the neck in the case of most of the figures, while 
in the instance of one bishop, who stands with his face turned 
away from us, the hood is seen to be thrown down well over the 
back, and clearly outlined against the crimson material of the vest- 
ment by the golden orphrey which edges it.? It is possible indeed 
that inside the hood some of these personages wear amices, for 
there are clear indications of a blue texture of some sort round 
the neck above the chasuble, but this blue material may be only 
the upper part of the alb, which strangely enough in every 
figure of this picture is coloured blue, as are also most of the 
maniples. In any case the Bible of Charles the Bald does not 
stand alone in its delineation of hooded chasubles. The same 
feature may be clearly recognized in the miniatures of the 
Sacramentary of Drogo, as also in the carvings of the ivory 
panels which form its covers. It is probable enough that the 
hood was found even in Southern Europe. The book known 
as the Pontifical of Landulphus, which is preserved in the 
Minerva library in Rome, is presumably, to judge from its 
Lombardic script, of Italian origin, but the hooded chasubles 
are a conspicuous feature in almost every one of its numerous 
miniatures. 


1 Tt is somewhat surprising that Father Braun seems to question the fact that 
chasubles were ever hooded. (p. 156, note.) 

? The hood is seen, if possible, still more clearly in the ivory panel of the Spitzer 
collection. See the sumptuous folio reproduction, /vorzes, plate v. 

3 These, together with the Frankfort-Spitzer panels, have been also reproduced by 
Kraus in his Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, vol. ii. pp. 16—18. 
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To turn to a somewhat different topic, these early miniatures 
of the ninth century leave little room for doubt that the cross 
or the “pillar” with which it is customary to decorate our 
chasubles at the present day, whether in front or behind, are 
not representative of any primitive tradition.! The orphreys 
or embroideries are in their origin simple ornaments, however 
much we may be prepared to find them appropriate and 
suggestive of mystical meanings. In the miniatures of the 
Bible of Charles the Bald, above referred to, all the chasubles 
are quite plain, except for a single gold band or orphrey which 
runs down the middle of the front part of the vestment. This 
seems decidedly a confirmation of the theory advocated by 
Mr. Edmund Bishop, in an article on the cope as an ecclesiastical 
vestment, published in the Dublin Review a year or two since, 
in which he showed that, constructionally speaking, the primitive 
chasuble, like the cope, was made not out of a circular, but a 
semicircular piece of material, the extremities of the straight 
edge of the semicircle being sewn together, with an aperture 
left for the head.? It follows therefore that if we took a modern 
cope and sewed together the borders which hang down in front, 
we should obtain an accurate representation of the chasuble as 
known in the early middle ages. Everything suggests that the 
orphrey down the middle of the front part of the vestments 
seen in the miniatures just described, was simply intended to 
cover the seam. Let me hasten, however, to remind the incautious 
reader that in the article referred to, Mr. Bishop shows con- 
vincingly that despite a certain resemblance of structural form, 
the cope and the chasuble were never in the least danger of 
being confused, and that the idea that the cope could for one 
moment have been seriously regarded at the Reformation as the 

1 The greatest possible diversity, as Father Braun very well shows, seems always 
to have existed in the ornamentation of the chasuble both back and front. If 
A Kempis in the Zmztation (bk. iv. ch. 5) speaks of the priest having the sign of the 
Cross before and behind him (Aadet ante se et retro Cominice cructs signum), this was 
probably the case in his time with the chasubles in that part of Germany, which 
often had a Y-shaped cross both in front and on the back. Indeed, even St. Charles 
Borromeo seems to prescribe that there should be two crosses (though not Y-shaped), 
one in front and one Lehind. Many existing chasubles, however, of the middle ages 
are marked by no sort of cross of any shape, and many more such may be recognized 
in the miniatures of early MSS. I may refer also particularly to the Frankfort- 
Spitzer liturgical ivory panels, which agrees with the pictures of the Bible of Charles 
the Bald, in having no ornament but a sing’e narrow band up the centre of the front 
of the chasuble. See the Frankfurter Archiv. vol. i. plate 4. 

* This is also the view of Mr. G. G, Scott in his very suggestive d’scursus on the 
Chrsable, History of £1 Church Architecture, p. 113. 
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“principal Mass vestment,” has no better foundation than the 
curious fancy of Dr. Wickham Legg and some other hard-pressed 
defenders of Anglican continuity. 

Let this mention of the “principal Mass vestment,” afford 
an excuse for recalling the fact that in the middle ages the 
whole complement of chasubles required by the canon law 
in any parish church was two only, one for feasts, the other 
for every-day use. It is obvious that under such circum- 
stance no attention can have been paid in ordinary country 
parishes to the colour of vestments, Probably one and the 
same chasuble was worn without scruple on Good Friday, 
Easter Sunday, Palm Sunday, Whit Sunday, Christmas Day, 
and All Souls’ Day. Of course in the Cathredrals and in the 
richer monasteries, as we learn abundantly from extant 
inventories, rich stores of vestments accumulated of every 
conceivable hue. <A considerable range of choice in accordance 
with the festival or the season was possible there, and no doubt 
some sort of law presided over the selection. However, I am 
inclined to think that Anglican ecclesiologists, in the elaborate 
dissertations they have devoted to the question of colour, have 
considerably exaggerated the importance of this matter. Father 
Braun consequently has some justification for passing it by with 
hardly more than a casual allusion. 

With regard to the use of the chasuble, the most perplexing 
problem which meets us is that presented by the rubrics of the 
Missal for Lent and Advent, and some other penitential 
occasions. At these seasons the deacon and the subdeacon are 
bidden to wear, not dalmatic and tunic, but Alancte plicate, 
folded chasubles, the “ folding” being effected by slightly pinning 
up the portion of the chasuble which hangs down in front. 
Moreover the rubrics require that in reading the Epistle on these 
occasions the subdeacon should remove his outer vestment, 
and that the deacon before singing the Gospel should not 
indeed altogether lay aside his chasuble, but should take it 
off, fold it lengthwise into a long band, and then sling it 
over his left shoulder and under his right arm, like the ordinary 
deacon’s stole. For this it is now usual to substitute a wide 
scarf, which is familiarly known as the “broad stole,” a time- 
saving arrangement which is practically sanctioned by the 
Ceremoniale Episcoporum. Yather Braun, whose treatment of 
this difficult question seems to me in every way admirable, 
points out that both the custom of wearing folded chasubles 
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and of requiring the deacon to arrange his chasuble stole-wise, 
is very ancient, and that it most probably was already recognized 
in Rome in the ninth century. He suggests that the former 
custom arose from the feeling that the dalmatic with its clavz 
(stripes) was essentially a joyous garment. Hence in penitential 
seasons the deacon and subdeacon appeared in the ordinary 
dark-coloured chasuble common to all clerics, and as the ancient 
bell-shaped garment tended greatly to impede any free use of 
the arms, the front part of the chasuble was pinned up so as to 
leave the hands and elbows free. Further, with regard to the 
pinning in front, there may have been, he thinks, a wish to 
distinguish the chasuble of the priest externally from those of 
his ministers. 

It is certainly a confirmation of this view that the striped 
dalmatic, as seen in the early miniatures, I refer particularly to 
the Bible of Charles the Bald, is invariably white and gencrally 
ornamented in some way.! For the manner of arranging the 
deacon’s chasuble like a stole, no better explanation seems to 
be forthcoming than that it was due to a desire to leave him as 
unencumbered as possible in his attendance upon the celebrant. 

The embarrassments caused by the old bell-shaped chasuble 
of the middle ages have long since been overcome in other 
ways. Of the changes of shape which the vestment has under- 
gone in the last few centuries, Father Braun gives an admirable 
account in short compass, helped out by a useful series of 
illustrations. Without these latter it seems hardly worth while 
to attempt to discuss the stages of the gradual cutting away of 
the sides, which have resulted in the fiddle-pattern, cardboard- 
backed abomination dear to the hearts of the modern French 
vestment-makers. The process of curtailment has no doubt 
been going on in some slight degree for a thousand years past, 
but it is only since the middle of the sixteenth century that the 
worst features of the change have asserted themselves aggres- 
sively. Just before the Reformation, as may be seen in certain 
sepulchral effigies reproduced by the Bollandists, the clergy of 
Rome itself were attired in “Gothic” chasubles of the most 
voluminous pattern. Even St. Charles Borromeo prescribed 
that the chasuble should be something over three cubits (=fifty- 
one inches) broad. Father Braun speaks both sympathetically 
and hopefully of the good results effected by, and still to be 
expected of, the archzological revival of the present century. 


1 The ornamentation of the dalmatics in the Spitzer ivory is still more striking. 
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It is for him a matter of hearty congratulation that all the 
efforts made by a certain section of the clergy have been 
unsuccessful in obtaining from the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites any direct condemnation of the restored “Gothic” 
chasuble.!_ Indeed, it may be truly said that as far as ecclesi- 
astical law recognizes any one form of chasuble as more correct 
than another, it is the ample “Gothic” pattern which is so 
favoured. In the Ceremoniale Episcoporum revised by command 
of Leo XIII., which, as the readers of THE MONTH have before 
this been informed, is a supremely authoritative manual of 
rubrical law, it is laid down that when the Bishop has been 
vested in his chasuble, the deacon and the subdeacon are to 
adjust it over his arms avd to roll it back carefully, that it may 
not get in his way. It must be, I think, sufficiently plain that 
neither the French nor the Roman? chasuble of modern times 
could by any possibility lend itself to being “adjusted over the 
arms,” much less “rolled back” in the way prescribed. The 
direction, as a comparison with the older rubrics shows, is an 
inheritance from the days when the celebrant’s chasuble came 
down so far beyond the shoulders that it required to be “ rolled 
back” or “ folded up, both on the right side and on the left,” and 
by this manner of folding was conspicuously marked out from 
the planete plicate of deacon and subdeacon, which were only 
raised in front. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 

1 Father Braun does not overlook the decree of August 21, 1863; it is discussed 
by him on p. 174 of his monograph. 

2 Mr. G. G. Scott makes the essential difference between a Roman and a Gothic 
chasuble to consist in the fact that the former has a cross in front and a ‘‘ pillar” 
behind, the latter a cross behind. The cross and pillar he considers to have originated 
in each case from the orphrey used to cover the seams of the chasuble, the Roman 
method of cutting out the material and piecing it together being different from that 
common in the North. Ingenious as this theory is, it does not seem to me to be 
borne out by the representations of medizval Roman chasubles. 

3 “*Mox surgit episcopus et induitur ab eisdem (diacono et subdiacono) planeta 
que hine inde super brachia aptatur et revolvitur diligenter ne illum impediat.” (Cer. 
£ fis. bk. ii. ch. viii. n. 19, p. 150.) In the fourteenth century Roman Ceremonial 
partly preserved by Gattico, we read of the vesting of the Pope, ‘‘ Subsequenter 
diaconus a dextris et subdiaconus a sinistris planetam super brachia Pontificis apte 
complicant,” and we are told of the folding of the deacon and subdeacon’s own 
chasubles, ‘‘ne plicent eas (planetas) a dextris nec a sinistris sicut faciunt sacerdotes, 


sed ab anteriori parte elevent eas super brachia ut ministrare possint prout fuerit 
opportunum.” (Gattico, Acta Selecta, pp. 126, 107, and Codex Canonum, p. 180.) 
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Six o'clock had not long sounded from the quaint, “onion- 
topped” steeple when we two Benedictine travellers embarked 
on the tiny steamer which runs from Prien, the quiet little town 
on the edge of Chiemsee, the great lake of Bavaria, to the 
islands which lie on the bosom of those tranquil waters. The 
bright sunshine, the morning cool of a July day, the charming 
scenery, made our sail a pleasant one; in less than an hour we 
had landed on the pier of Frauen-Chiemsee, which was our 
destination. 

Chiemsee is distant from Munich but a two hours’ railway 
run ; it has, however, few attractions for the ordinary tourist. It 
is about eleven miles long and seven broad. It contains three 
islands ; the two which are inhabited are of interest to Catholics 
as the sites of two ancient monastic foundations, one of which 
still survives ; the remaining island, Krautinsel, is the vegetable 
garden of the smaller of the other two. 

In A.D. 782, Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, founded on the island 
now called Fraueninsel (Nun’s Island) a monastery for women 
under the Benedictine Rule. The first Abbess was Irmengarde, 
a great-grand-daughter of Charlemagne. In the following year 
a church dedicated to the Holy Saviour was consecrated on 
another and larger island about two miles away, where the same 
founder had planted an abbey for monks of the same Order ; 
the island has since been known as Herrninsel (Island of 
Monks). 

Our visit was to Frauen-Chiemsee, where we were to be the 
guests of the chaplain of the flourishing Benedictine abbey. 
For the nuns, more fortunate than their brethren, still hold their 
ancient convent, although they cannot lay claim to the whole 
island as heretofore. St. Mary’s, Fraueninsel, has had its share 
of vicissitudes. Destroyed by barbarians in 908 and again 
restored, it was burned down in 1491 and again in 1572. The 
cup of its sorrows was filled when it was suppressed under 
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Napoleon’s régime. A life pension was granted to the few nuns 
who clung to their old home; no novices were allowed to be 
taken to perpetuate their race. 

And yet, such vigour had the old stock, that a fresh shoot 
has sprung up and borne fruit and is still steadily growing. 
Ludwig I.,among other generous gifts to the Church, set up 
again this ruined sanctuary. The three aged women who were 
the only survivors of morc than thirty years’ desolation, formed 
the bond between the new and old families. Regular observance 
was again introduced, and St. Mary’s now contains upwards of 
sixty inmates. 

Apart from its historic interest, Frauen-Chiemsee possesses 
many attractions of its own. There is a charm about the little 
island not to be found in many places of greater pretensions. It 
has an air of monasticism about it which seems to affect even 
the inhabitants of the little fishing village which crowds its 
white cottages round the massive walls of the convent enclosure. 
The simplicity and piety and old-world grace which distinguish 
these islanders will probably wear off with the advent of the 
ubiquitous tourist—whose day is near, for the steamer plies to 
and from the mainland six times a day during the summer—but 
at present much of it is remaining. Then the novelty of island 
life, the delightful scenery of the lake and its environs, the 
bright, fresh air—all tend to make Fraueninsel a charming 
retreat. 

But the great attraction to a Catholic is the Christianity of 
the place. Every hour or two the bell rings out for some portion 
of the Divine Office, or for the Angelus ; reminding every one 
of the life of prayer to which those are dedicated who have 
given to the island its name. The red-roofed convent buildings, 
the quaint church, the quiet burial-ground, are the dominating 
influences here; all else is subservient. 

But to describe our visit. We landed about 7.30, and were 
met and conducted to the church by the amiable chaplain (since, 
alas, called to his reward, though only in the prime of life) ; for 
we wished to say Mass. A striking experience was that first 
visit. It was during the progress of one of our Masses in the 
little, damp chantry of Our Lady of Dolours, that eight o’clock 
having struck, the reverberating tones of the organ preluded a 
burst of melody from some hidden choir. They were chanting 
with a vigour and precision rarely found in convent services the 
Gregorian Mass of the day in concert with the Holy Sacrifice 
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offered at the high altar. We found this to be of daily occurrence, 
and the well-filled benches of the nave testified to the apprecia- 
tion of the laity for the services of the Church. 

Mass over, we made acquaintance with the conventual 
buildings, which occupy a moderate extent of ground hard by 
the church. Over the arched entrance leading to the courtyard 
is a tablet commemorating King Ludwig’s bounty to the house. 
The buildings stand round two sides of a square courtyard, part 
of one wing being given up to the use of labourers and servants 
who take care of the convent land. 

The chaplain’s house, where we were to lodge, stands 
detached on the further side of the square. It is a quiet little 
place, with a garden redolent with roses, looking over the water. 
The striking feature of the house is the wide entrance-hall, 
running from one end of the building to the other, with a door 
at cither end. It was a puzzle to remember which of these doors 
was always kept locked, as one habitually was. Over the hall 
another tiled passage is reached by a broad, oaken stair. This 
wide passage was always cool on the hottest day. Not so the 
rooms opening out from it; for exposed to the glare of a July 
sun all day, these were scarcely cooled by the breezes which 
played over the waters and blew in through the rose-framed 
casements all night—but this was but a trifling drawback to an 
otherwise perfect enjoyment. The enchanting evening scene 
across the lake—studded with little boats, bringing garden 
produce from Krautinsel, or bearing some gay family party, 
whose tuneful songs floated across the water—to the distant 
shore whence the giant, snow-capped masses of the Bavarian 
Alps rose five thousand feet in the air, compensated for much. 

The nuns’ quarters are easily described, seeing that externs 
are debarred from all except the guest-parlours, where, behind 
the white grz//e stretching across one side, the nuns converse 
with such of the rare visitors to their precincts as may enjoy 
their acquaintance, and merit the favour of an interview not too 
readily granted. 

On the other side of their wing of the buildings is a some- 
what cramped piece of garden ground, which forms part of their 
enclosure. Its massive walls, rising some twenty feet from the 
very edge of the lake on one side, give one an idea of grim and 
ghastly seclusion, which, according to trustworthy testimony, is 
not justified by facts. 

The ancient Gothic church, like the island, once belonged 
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wholly to the nuns. We find the traces of their possession 
everywhere, from the solid slabs of marble bearing in bas-relief 
the presentment of the form and features of many a bygone 
abbess, to the old stalls of the choir, each with its m7sericorde, 
which have been ranged in ranks in the nave to serve as pews 
for lay-folk. 

The building itself is most interesting. Its only entrance for 
the laity is by the north door, which is sheltered by a capacious 
stone porch, from which two or three steps lead down to the 
lower level of the church. Few traces are to be found of the 
primeval building, but as it stands the church has an air of great 
antiquity. It is but small, and consists of nave and aisles and 
a short sanctuary. At the west end a low vaulted chapel is 
divided by a screen from the nave. Over this is the nun’s choir, 
which forms a continuation of the church; its roof being but a 
prolongation of that of the church. A large screen filled with 
glass shuts it in towards the roof; the organ-gallery of the 
church, which runs over the entrance of the western chapel, 
forming a further separation. To this gallery, the front of it 
screened by a grille, the nuns have access for the conventual 
Mass. 

The aisles of the church are rather narrow, and are further 
impeded by several altars ranged at intervals along the walls. 
These altars—or a/farinos, as they might better be styled, for 
they seem scarcely adapted for Mass, even were they neceded— 
are remarkable for the stands of relics which they bear. Some 
of the relics are of unusual size, but are not those of notable 
saints. Over many are altar-pieces representing one or more 
saints, and in many cases the picture is surmounted by a 
dedication, a specimen of which will be given presently. 

Opening from the north aisle, and entered by iron gates and 
a flight of steps, is the quaint little chapel of Our Lady of 
Dolours. Its walls, as well as those of the aisles, contain many 
specimens of the marble slabs once placed over the resting- 
places, under the pavement, of defunct abbesses, but now 
forming decorations for the side walls. 

The high altar is surmounted by a reredos which would 
horrify any one of even moderate Gothic proclivities. It is in 
pronounced Renaissance, of black carved wood, adorned with 
gold. Huge grape-vines with monster bunches of fruit climb 
up its twisted pillars. St. Benedict and St. Scholastica, each 
eight feet high, in all the glory of golden habits, stand on either 
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side. Beside other figures, the summit is crowned by three 
warriors, in plumed caps of white and red, waving spears. High 
up above the tabernacle, on a lozenge of black, is a kind of 
dedication in gilded characters which is worth recording here : 


DEIPARA 
AETERNI REGIS FILIA 
REGIS GLORIA) MATRI 
REGUM REGINA 
REGALIS MONASTERII 
PATRONA! 


Opposite the pulpit, outside the sanctuary-rails, and high up 
on the wall, is a life-sized crucifix of carved and painted wood. 
Underneath, gazing up to the Cross, is a large statue of the 
Mother of Sorrows. When one has to state that our Lady is 
clad in a dress of white silk sprinkled with red roses and 
trimmed with lace, and a mantle extending from head to foot 
of blue and white brocade; that a lace handkerchief and large 
rosary depend from her clasped hands, and a nun’s wimple 
swathes the head and neck—it might be thought that such 
accessories would give rise to mirth rather than devotion. In 
reality it is not so. The figure speaks of a child-like, reverential 
piety, which cannot but impress a Catholic, quaint as are the 
details. 

Another striking mark of the church-loving nature of these 
islanders, is the evidence of a constant attendance at early 
Masses, even in winter, shown by the faint scorchings caused by 
the candle-ends, provided by each worshipper for light, and 
accustomed to be propped up against the book-rest, as the 
evidence shows. 

Leaving the church and passing through the churchyard, we 
come upon an unusual feature: a large stone cherub on either 
side holds each a shell of holy water. This, according to pious 
Bavarian usage, is for sprinkling the surrounding graves. 
Besides these public stoups, each memorial cross has a private 
one attached to it, and seeing that all are kept well filled, one 
can understand the razson d’étre of the huge, tub-like vessel of 
holy water standing in a corner of the church near the sacristy 
door, pro bono publico. 


1 «To the Mother of God, Daughter of the Eternal King, Mother of the King of 
Glory, Queen of Kings, and Patroness of this Kingly Monastery.” 
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Frauen-Chiemsee is but a small island; one can walk round 
it in less than an hour. Its neighbour, Herrninsel, is about nine 
miles in circumference. We crossed over to the latter by 
steamer one afternoon, and found much to interest us. The 
old monastery, after changing to the hands of Austin Canons 
early in its history, shared the fate of its fellows in 1803. It 
became a royal residence, and afterwards—depth of degradation 
—a brewery! The buildings are still full of interest. The old 
refectory of the Canons is still shown, its ceiling painted with 
impossible frescoes of incidents in St. Austin’s life, in screaming 
blues and reds and yellows. The former kitchen may also be 
seen—a vast hall, pillared and marbled-paved. The church is 
merely used as a shed for lumber. 

It was from an upper window of Das alte Schloss, as it is 
called—for the Prince and Princess Regent still make use of 
one ample wing as a summer resort—that we snatched a brief 
glimpse of one of those vivid pictures which stamp themselves 
ineffaceably on the mental vision. A scene of beauty indes- 
cribable was framed by the open window. On the surface of 
the still waters—blue as the cloudless sky overhead—a fairy 
island rested. Fraueninsel lay there in the clear still air, 
looking like the background of one of Pinturicchio’s pictures. 
The white walls and red roofs of church and convent, the brown 
cottages, the slender spire and bell-turret, peeped out from a 
bower of green, while in the far distance rose the purple 
mountains. One gazed with bated breath lest the vision should 
fade. So silent and motionless, so vivid in colour—it seemed 
impossible that it should bea reality! Of all the recollections 
of that favoured spot, this one, at least, can never pass away. 

To the ordinary sight-seer who may visit this island—and 
tourists at present favour this, rather than its sister—the “old 
palace” is no attraction. At the further extremity of the island 
is the magnificent pile raised by Ludwig II. for one of his 
numerous summer residences. Like the Castle of Neuschwan- 
stein and others, the Palace of Herrn-Chiemsee is an example of 
the love of that highly gifted but erratic monarch for lavish 
expenditure in the gratification of his artistic impulses. The 
building was never completed; but the portions at present 
existing are furnished and decorated for habitation with the 
greatest magnificence. 

It has a grand approach ; a very broad avenue of limes leads 
from the lake to the chief entrance. The gardens immediately 
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surrounding the buildings are well laid out, and contain groups 
of statuary of gilded bronze, and majestic fountains and vases— 
all of them designed by the first artists of the capital. These 
objects of art, though undoubtedly very fine, are conspicuously 
of the Renaissance style. 

The palace exteriorly is very plain, though massive in pro- 
portions. Beyond some bands of terra-cotta decoration and 
occasional pilasters and pediments, it is almost factory-like in 
its rigid lines. All its splendour is within. The visitor passes 
from room to room, each resplendent with paintings and 
decorations by the leading Munich artists of the day and with 
upholstery of prodigal magnificence. 

Versailles is evidently the model followed. It is to be 
regretted that some more worthy style than the debased French 
Renaissance of the eighteenth century was not chosen; with 
the vast amount of money which has been spent on this almost 
vulgar splendour, a really beautiful palace might have been 
provided. 

The grand staircase which leads to the state apartments is 
brilliant with marbles and painting, but the statuary is incom- 
plete. The effect, however, of the contemplated design is 
brought about by the placing of plaster casts of the life-sized 
marble statues forming part of the design, in the niches prepared 
for those statues—never likely to be placed there now. 

To give a faint idea of the gorgeous decoration of the royal 
apartments, it will be sufficient to say that the floors are inlaid 
with intricate designs in coloured woods, and the furniture 
gilded and cushioned with velvet thickly embroidered with gold. 
Carpets and curtains are also of rich velvet ; in some rooms the 
latter are so stiff with massive embroidery that each curtain 
weighs as much as three hundredweight. 

A pleasing effect is given by the furnishing of each apart- 
ment in its own special colour. Hence, in one everything is of 
violet velvet and gold ; in another of royal blue; others shine in 
pale blue, green, rose-colour, crimson—in all of them rich gold 
embroideries giving an effect of almost appalling splendour. 

The most magnificent apartment of all is the state bed-room, 
which has never been used as a sleeping apartment, nor was it 
ever meant to be. Its hangings are of blue velvet and gold; 
the bed, draped with cloth of gold and priceless tapestry, stands 
on a raised platform, two or three steps in height, railed off by 
a massive, semicircular, gilded balustrade. The coverlet is of 
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blue velvet, in which gleam some of the crown jewels; the 
carpet is also of blue velvet, embroidered with gold. The 
candelabra are of rock crystal, the toilette service of Sevres, 
the fric-dieu a marvel of carving, and its pious picture a master- 
piece. The fittings of this room alone cost £120,000. 

‘The bed-room intended for use, in which King Ludwig slept 
some thirty times, is almost as magnificent, with its candelabra 
of Sevres, dressing-table of lapis lazuli, and hangings of crimson 
and gold. 

The marble table of the dining-hall, as at Versailles, sinks 
through the floor after cach course, to re-appear fresh laden 
with delicacies. The bath-room is a domed chamber, frescoed 
by great artists, containing a huge marble basin entered by 
flights of steps. The Grosse- Spiegel gallery is an imitation of a 
similar apartment at Versailles. Its hundreds of chandeliers 
of rock crystal, and its marble busts of Roman Emperors— 
reproductions of antiques—are reflected almost ad infinitum in 
the mirrors which line the walls. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of this marvellous 
palace and its priceless treasures of art. Indeed a single visit is 
insufficient to enable one to realize its rich splendours. Every- 
thing has been carried out under the eye of the King himself. 
He was his own artist as to the general plan, and studied 
minutely every detail of the decorative scheme, which he 
entrusted for its completion to the most competent authorities. 
The palace, as has been said, is only half built ; it was King 
Ludwig’s desire to add a companion portion, containing apart- 
ments of equal splendour to serve for some future Queen. He 
did not live to carry out his design, even had his mental 
condition permitted it. The buildings, incomplete as they are, 
have nevertheless cost the enormous sum of £1,800,000. 

The very magnificence of the place strikes one with sadness ; 
it speaks of the selfish extravagance which dictated such a 
prodigal outlay. Only for one month has it been inhabited. 
Since King Ludwig’s death none of the royal family have made 
any use of it. It is now merely a show place, to be visited for 
the payment of a mark or two, and it speaks well for the care of 
its officials that everything looks still as fresh and bright as 
though the palace had been only recently built and furnished. 

Our return journey to Fraueninsel was made in a large 
rowing-boat, under a sky glowing with all the brightest hues of 
sunset. It was a curious experience, when we rose from our 
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after-supper chat with the genial chaplain in his pretty garden, 
as twilight swiftly fell, mid the scent of flowers and sound of 
water lapping the shore hard by, to find from our watches— 
more than an hour slower than Bavarian time—that at home 
the evening would have scarcely begun. But bed-time is early 
in Chiemsee, 

The time allotted to our visit slipped quickly by, and the 
last morning arrived. After an abnormally early Mass, we took 
our seats in the large rowing-boat, in which two stalwart oars- 
men were to convey us to Prien and our five o’clock train. 

As we sped across the dark water in the grey hush which 
precedes the dawn, the eastern sky flamed out in crimson and 
amber, and we caught a last glimpse of the quaint roofs of the 
convent and the minaret-like spire of the old church, painted in 
dusky purple on the glowing background. It was a companion 
picture, in more subdued tints, to the view from Herrninsel, and 
its recollection sobers with a sense of regretful farewell the 
memories of peaceful Chiemsee. 


DOM MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. 
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THE question of the hour is not concerned with politics at 
home or abroad; it has no relation to Dreyfus or M. de 
Rougemont; the East End water supply has nothing to do 
with it. On the high authority of the Religious Tract Society, 
as advertised in all the daily papers, and in the weekly 
journals which, by a curious misapplication of terms, are called 
“religious,” the question is “Is England drifting Romewards ?” 

Now this is not an easy question for anybody to answer, if 
only because no one is fully acquainted with the facts of the 
case. Our Protestant friends manage to answer it in two 
diametrically opposite ways, each of which is necessary to their 
position. If Catholicism be not “making vast strides” and 
“concentrating all its force” upon the conversion of England, 
where is the necessity for the numerous Protestant societies, 
whose officers’ salaries depend upon the manifestations of anti- 
Roman zeal? On the other hand, if these manifestations of 
zeal produce no result in counteracting Rome’s machinations 
and plots, of what use is it to subsidize those who earn their 
livelihood by Protestant demonstrations? So for the purposes 
of Protestant controversy, it is necessary to show that the 
Catholic Church is at one and the same moment gaining and 
losing ground in England. 

It seems only too clear, however, that the Protestant look- 
out is very bad, if Dr. Horton’s latest discovery be true— 
Romanists have obtained control of the Press! By means of 
journalists specially trained. at Maynooth for the purpose, and 
sent over to this innocent England of ours—I imagine in ship- 
loads—Romanism has obtained such absolute control of the 
Protestant press that “no daily newspaper would dare to 
publish” two extracts—one from Father Joseph Rickaby and 
the other from Dr. Horton’s old friend Pruner—until the 
Westminster Gazette sent for them all the way up to Hampstead 
and printed them in its issue for November 19th, from which 
I epitomize the above information. What will be the result of 
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such temerity, it is not easy to foresee ; but at the time of going 
to press, the editor of the Westminster has not been “kidnapped,” 
nor have the offices been blown up. 

One certainly had supposed that the Protestant press could 
look after itself; and even if it could not, there are two societies 
—this duality of Protestant associations is one of their most 
characteristic features—expressly for the purpose of keeping it 
supplied with suitable Protestant pabulum ; one of them, oddly 
enough, has the express approval of Dr. Horton himself. But 
no: Horton locutus est, causa finita est; and when the Christian 
World temerariously expresses its opinion that “Dr. Horton 
has been seriously misled,” the conclusion is obvious that some 
Maynooth Jesuit has got into the office of the Christian World. 
And this is the more remarkable, inasmuch as that paper 
carefully excludes Catholicism from its list of Christian 
Churches, though Unitarianism is admitted among them. 

With unusual wisdom, the Religious Tract Society does 
not attempt to answer its own question; but it suggests a 
means by which every one may arrive at his own conclusions: 
“all interested in the question should read the following ;” and 
then comes a list of controversial books, tracts, and stories, only 
one of which, so far as I can discover, has any bearing whatever 
upon the point at issue. Zhe Reformation tn England, for 
example, although it “contains a vast number of facts, political, 
theological, and ecclesiastical,” hardly deals with the condition 
of affairs in this country at the present day. The Mass tu the 
Greek and Roman Churches is recommended by Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes’s paper “to all who wish to understand what is being 
done in our day to Romanize the Anglican Church ;” but it is 
surely beside the point at issue. Reformation Martyrs, again, 
can hardly be expected to teil us much about “ Romanism” as 
it exists three hundred years after their time ; they could hardly 
have foreseen the results of their action. Then there are tracts 
—Shall I go to Confession? Shall we unite with Rome? 
Think for yourself! What Great Englishmen have said con- 
cerning the Papacy: these may (and do) try their best—or 
worst—to blacken the Catholic Church: but how can they tell 
whether England is “drifting Romewards”? And as to stories, 
there is one of the Marian persecution, and one which we shall 
hear more about presently, and one which, so far as I can see, 
contains no controversy at all: but how do they answer the 
question ? 
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But whether England is or is not drifting, it is certain that 
the excitement set on foot by an enterprising tradesman with a 
genius for self-advertisement has stimulated the energies of 
Protestant booksellers in no ordinary degree. Messrs. Cassell 
started with the reissue of a work which the A¢Aen@um described 
as “a partisan pamphlet in three big volumes full of exploded 
fables, which had better never have been published.” “Who cares 
for the Atheneum?” we can imagine Messrs. Cassell saying: 
“We have the stereotype plates of the book and the well-worn 
illustrations ; let us make hay while the sun shines, and gather 
roses—or pence—while we may.” So they set to work and 
placarded the country with bills announcing in large capitals, 
with a disregard of historical accuracy worthy of Dr. Horton, 
that “Great Britain owes her present position to Protestantism ;” 
and the Rock and the English Churchman rejoice (for advertise- 
ments pay, and the work is advertised in their columns), and 
obscure country parsons announce that “everything stated is in 
agreement with the archives of our own country and other 
countries, and can be verified by a reference to books and 
documents in the great libraries of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
and the Iron Virgin of Nuremberg comes out again with all her 
gruesome performances, and the old nonsense about infallibility 
gains a fresh audience: and all this is done by the publishers of 
the Popular Educator! The commercial instinct is certainly 
well developed in England. 

One is sorry to see the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge yielding to the same temptation, yet here is Some 
Features of Modern Romanism, “with an appendix bringing the 
work up to July, 1898.” It must be admitted that although this 
book contrasts favourably with other works of the kind, it 
presents many of the features inseparable from the class to 
which it belongs. And it can never be forgotten that it was the 
S.P.C.K. that gave to the world Dr. Littledale’s unscrupulous 
Plain Reasons, and even issued translations of it in some of the 
continental languages. 

At the present time, folk are so accustomed to take their 
doses of theology through the sweetened vehicle of fiction that 
it is of special interest to know what is considered suitable for 
the Protestant palate. So I will examine somewhat in detail 
The Gold of that Land, by Margaret S. Comrie, which the 
Religious Tract Society assures us should be read by “all 
interested in the question—Is England moving Romewards?” 
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It is not my fault that the scene of the story is laid throughout 
in Italy, and thus seems to have little bearing upon the loco- 
motion of England. 

Margherita Brandini, whose “deliverance” is here chronicled, 
was sixteen years old when the story opens, and was occupied 
in throwing so/di into a pool and invoking a water-witch. 
But the witch did not respond, so Margherita said, somewhat 
irrelevantly, “O Holy Mother, thou goest in search of the 
miserable, pray to Jesus for me! Sweet Heart of Mary, send 
me happiness!” Then she thought aloud of Aunt Cecilia, who 
led “the life of a saint, with her fastings and penances,” but who 
was not cheerful, and of two cousins who were heretics, and 
always happy. Then she thought of “what was coming, what 
every day brings nearer,” and moaned and sobbed. 

It is not difficult to guess “what was coming.” “Years ago 
she made a vow to enter a convent,” and Aunt Cecilia and 
Father Gasparo told her that, if she didn’t keep it, she would 
“bring a terrible curse” upon herself. They also showed her 
a picture of Purgatory, with the face of her mother in it, and 
made it clear to her that the only way of releasing the late 
Signora Brandini “from the flames” was by entering the 
convent. It was a hard case, for Colonel Brandini—wvé Maxwell 
—‘“had no money to pay for masses,” the tariff in Italy being 
apparently high; and Margherita was assured that it was 
necessary she should take the vows, and “dedicate her whole 
fortune to the Church for the sake of her mother’s soul.” And 
she didn’t want to do it. 

Madame Corvietti—otherwise Aunt Cecilia—and Father 
Gasparo had several points in common. They were both “tall 
black figures,” they listened at doors, and glided about “ with 
slow noiseless steps,” and were as unscrupulous “as_ they 
make ’em ”—to adopt the expression of a young friend of mine 
who is regrettably addicted to slang. No one could have 
doubted, directly he appeared on the scene, that Father Gasparo 
was a Jesuit—he had all the marks: although it is not till 
page 301 that we are assured of the fact. 


There was a time, in the days before he became a theological 
student, when Alphonso Gasparo would have scorned as utterly false 
and mean the underhand dealings which without scruple he now 
employed to further what he called the interests of Holy Mother 
Church. By nature young Gasparo had been endowed with noble 
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instincts and lofty aims: but a long course of training in the Jesuit 
College in Rome had, as a matter of course, succeeded in blunting 
and confusing his moral perceptions.! 


Gasparo was playing his last card, for Margherita had been 
too much for “the father confessor” and her aunt together ; but 
he had not completed his second sentence when Count Brandini, 
whose sentiments he was atrociously misrepresenting, looked in 
at the window, and the Jesuit, “with the cowardice of a guilty 
conscience, which had no thought beyond that of his own 
safety, made with undignified haste for the door. Like a candle 
snuffed out by finger and thumb, Father Alphonso Gasparo 
went out.” “ True to the last to his false creed,” however, “he 
tenaciously held his sole remaining card.” This was a bogus 
letter, which had been “tampered with,” and with which Father 
Gasparo tried to impose upon Count Brandini; but in vain. 
Jesuit as he was, he was taken in hand by the Count’s kinsman, 
Cardinal Borelli, who was going to find him “a post across the 
seas, in some country where the climate will be less stimulating 
to his ecclesiastical zeal.” 

The Jesuit’s tool, Madame Corvietti, was detected by Colonel 
Maxwell Brandini—he had added his fancé’s name to his own 
before his marriage was sanctioned by her guardians—in the 
plot to force Margherita into the convent, so the Colonel sent 
her away. She went to the Convent of the Sacred Heart in 
Rome, “where, in the peace of a blessed consecration,” she 
hoped to pass the remainder of her life. But the Colonel, 
anxious to dispel any illusion she might have cherished—though 
he could hardly have been speaking from personal knowledge— 
pointed out to her that “the lot of a nun at the best means life- 
long captivity, a hopeless, dreary existence spent in a round of 
hard servitude, profitless often to God and man.” The poor 
lady would have been well enough had it not been for Father 
Gasparo, and even tried to escape from the course of deceit and 
fraud upon which she had entered; yet when your father con- 
fessor tells you that “though your appointed service may 
appear to you hard, even crooked, but, in the fulfilment of your 
vow of unquestioning obedience to Holy Mother Church, all 
acts of piety prescribed by your directors become not only 
justifiable but meritorious are you to do? 

Colonel Brandini, although he turned up trumps in the end, 
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was undoubtedly a bad lot. “I joined the Church of Rome not 
from religious conviction, but merely from self-interest. My 
religious profession therefore,” he continued, “was but a hollow 
sham. I did evil that good may come—the doctrine of the 
Church that I now call mine.” This is all very well, but it 
seems rather hard to make the Church responsible for his 
motives before he joined it. Then he dealt with the Jesuit 
and his accomplice: “In the name of religion your aunt and 
Father Gasparo have plotted to secure you and your fortune to 
the Church. In their eyes the end was holy, and therefore the 
means, however false, were justified.” 

It need not be said that Margherita did not “pray to God, 
but only to the Virgin Mary:” and of course the worthy old 
priest, who seems to have been a Protestant in disguise, though 
he had a copy of the Holy Scripture somewhere, had never read 
it. He read the “appointed daily portions” in the Breviary, 
however, which was something, and Margherita’s Protestant 
cousins came and sang him Protestant hymns, which pleased 
the good old man. Purgatory is defined as the place “where 
the good are condemned to be burnt in the fire till they are 
purified from their sins unabsolved on earth.” Margherita, 
although ignorant of the Bible, was well acquainted with the 
Lives of the Saints: 


There was Saint Christina, for instance ; in order to release souls 
from purgatory by her own good works, she came back from heaven to 
earth again, and walked into burning ovens, and kept under the ice of 
the river for six days and more at a time, and more than once she was 
whirled round and round the wheel of a water-mill. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is the account 
of Subiaco. Bruce (one of the Protestant cousins) “sees something 
white glancing in and out among the green ;” it was “a pro- 
cession of the brothers,’ who were allowed once a week to take 
a walk outside the monastery grounds. 


“The brothers!” echoed Ailsa in some excitement. 
know them, Cousin Rita? And will they speak to you?” 
In horrified amazement Margherita looked at her little cousin. “Is 
it possible that you do not know that they dare not speak to any one, 
not even to each other?” 
“What! not even in their recreation hours?” asked Ailsa incredu- 
lously. 


“Do you 
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Rita shook her head. “Silence is the rule of their order,” she 
answered, shortly. 


In wondering amazement, Ailsa gazed at the white-robed figures, 
for the most part gaunt and haggard, with heavy listless steps. Who 
were they, that pitiable band? They were men, but men, alas! in whom 
all manly instincts, all liberty of spirit, all noble aspirations of the free- 
born soul, had died long since. The casket was there, but the jewel 
it contained had by an iron foot been trampled on and crushed. 


These extracts will show sufficiently the class of story which 
is recommended to “all interested in the question—Is England 
drifting Romewards?” How it bears upon the question, I do 
not know; but I think all would agree with Ailsa in gazing 
upon the “white-robed” Benedictines “with wondering amaze- 
ment.” 

One word, however, must be said as to the Protestants in 
the story and their conduct. Bruce, aged twelve—one of the 
two Scotch cousins—comments thus upon the vow of silence 
taken by the white-robed Benedictines: “If only I could cut 
out the pope’s tongue, and lend it out by the hour to those poor 
fellows in turn: I shouldn’t wear out my own tongue afterwards 
in reminding them to send back old Leo’s to him.” When he 
hears his cousin say the Rosary, he says, “If you believe God 
listens to such gabble-gabbling, surely you must think he has 
very little to do.” St. Peter’s is to Bruce the place “ where the 
Pope’s toe and the Pope live.” “If the quickest way to grow 
into a saint is to try to half kill oneself, why doesn’t the Pope, 
with all the priests and cardinals, open the Inquisition and shut 
themselves in there, and then try all the tortures upon them- 
selves, one after the other?” is another of his sapient remarks. 
He visits a priest, and says, “ Why is it that you think so much 
of Signor Leo Thirteen ?” 

Ailsa is a little prig, and her arguments are of the usual 
Protestant stamp. When Margherita says she is going into 
a convent, Ailsa says, “ There is nothing at all in the Bible about 
convents ”—an argument which might be employed with equal 
force against the steam-engine and the printing-press—“ even 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, didn’t go into a convent when Jesus 
died.” It is impossible to believe that even Protestant children 
talk such nonsense as this. 

The author herself takes no pains to conceal her own 
sentiments. The statue of St. Peter she describes as “the 
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so-called apostle, an imbecile-looking black image on a chair 
of state near the high altar ”—which of course it is not: of the 
clergy she says: “With their soiled linen, greasy black robes, 
slouching gait, and air of sensual indolence, the members of the 
Roman priesthood are singularly unprepossessing ;” while when 
the old priest is asked what the Popes did, “there rises up 
before him with startling vividness a vision of the fiends in 
human form whose lives of vice and cruelty had been the 
execration of the world and the scandal of the Church, that very 
Church whose voice and authority nevertheless had commanded 
mankind to reverence these monsters as the Vicars of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Space will not allow me to examine any other of the works 
recommended by the Religious Tract Society—a body, be it 
remembered, which enjoys the patronage and support of a large 
number of the leading ecclesiastics and lay members of the 
Church of England. I had marked a number of passages in 
their tracts for comment, but I must confine myself to one. 

A year or more ago I called attention in this Review to a 
tract entitled, Where Father Anthony came short, written by an 
Anglican clergyman, the Rev. P. B. Power. In this tract, 
Father Anthony, a foreign priest in London, heard the con- 
fession of an old woman in Irish, a language which he 
understood but imperfectly. So Mrs. Bourke said to the 
Protestant city missionary—of all people in the world— 


“There is one thing that troubles me day and night; I fear that my 
sins are not forgiven me, as Father Anthony did not understand what 
I revealed to him in my last confession. I spoke to him in Irish, and 
he did not understand me. Although he listened to me and received 
my money, yet I never had the satisfaction to know whether my sins 
were forgiven or not.” 

“And,” said Mrs. Bourke’s visitor, “do you really believe that the 
priests have the power to forgive sins ?” 

“Well indeed,” said she, “I cannot tell for a certainty, but it is an 
old saying that the priests have power to forgive sin; you know that 
they claim such power in Ireland. God help me! I am now upwards 
of seventy-four years of age, and what will become of me if I am left 
in the fire of purgatory? I have got no money to_pay for masses to 
release my poor soul.” 

No wonder that, believing as she did, poor Mrs. Bourke should be 
in such sore trouble; and in one matter Father Anthony, and in 
another the want of money, were at the bottom of it all. 

1 P. 215. 
VOL. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell upon the numerous absurdities of 
this recital ; but I thought it well to call the attention of the 
Society to this charge of selling absolution. The Secretary wrote 
back that if I could assure him that 7# England absolution was 
not paid for, he would see that the passage was altered in the 
next edition. I gladly assured him that neither in England nor 
anywhere else was such payment exacted. But at the beginning 
of November I bought, at the Society’s establishment, a copy 
of the tract unaltered. It may be that the edition is not 
exhausted, but what are we to think of a Society that will 
continue to sell tracts containing such calumnies after these 
have been exposed? and what must the numerous Anglicans, 
who practise and advocate confession, think of this gross and 
scandalous falsehood, which is spread throughout the land on 
the authority of one of their own clergy ? 

“The Question of the Hour” for Catholics is, how we are 
to disabuse our fellow-countrymen of the countless misrepre- 
sentations, misstatements, and calumnies which are spread 
about among them—sometimes in ignorance, at others by men 
who make their living by such promulgation. The answer is 
not difficult, and it is at least more definite and more practical 
than that suggested by the Religious Tract Society. 

We have in the Catholic Truth Society a body approved by 
the Pope, blessed by the Bishops, supported by the clergy, and 
maintained to some extent by the laity. The work already 
done by the Catholic Truth Society, according to the testimony 
of those best fitted to judge, is great; but with adequate 
support it could be indefinitely extended. The means are 
ready to the hand of all; it rcmains for Catholics to avail 
themselves of it. Our Protestant friends can easily excel us in 
the matter of funds; but we cannot aford to let them surpass 
us in the matter of zeal. The acti ity of the Protestant press 
Dr. Horton—and the incre: se of Pro’e tant or anization, 
should stimulate each of us to g cater ec crts in the cause of 
truth. 

JAM?S TRITTEN. 
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Reviews. 


I.—HARD SAYINGS.! 


THE Church must produce saints, whether contemporaries 
recognize them or not, in every age. Saints require to have 
their lives written, and the principles upon which they have 
lived drawn out and systematized. Thus upon the saint there 
follows the ascetic writer. The saint, being a great man, is a 
man of his time, as all great men are. The ascetic writer also 
should be a man of his time. It is a pity when a generation 
of pious readers has to subsist solely upon ascetic treatises, 
however excellent, written long ago in a foreign language, 
written for people in other circumstances, and translated very 
indifferently into modern speech. Few are the books like the 
Imitation of Christ, that never grow old, and, whatever language 
they are put into, still read as an original work. Ascetic writing 
is one of the most difficult of literary tasks, all the more difficult 
because it is not purely literary, but spiritual. Many attempt it, 
and few succeed. The name of Frederick William Faber at 
once occurs as perhaps the most successful English ascetic writer 
of our time. There is something in Father Tyrrell that reminds 
one of Faber: not the style, for that is different: nor the 
treatment of the subject,—Father Tyrrell is very Ignatian; 
indeed, several of the meditations before us are developments 
of the Spiritual Exercises: but the hold upon the modern mind 
and modern difficulties, and the faculty of soul-searching, of 
piercing the heart, of revealing defects and cowardices, and the 
heights of God’s law and counsels yet to be ascended, is 
common to him and Faber. Still, Hard Sayings—the title 
is suggested by St. John vi. 60—is anything but a discouraging 
book. It is too replete with beauty to be discouraging. Its 
popularity indeed is already assured. 


1 Hard Sayings, a Selection of Meditations and Studies. By George Tyrrell, S.J. 
469 pp. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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The conference on the “Gospel of Pain” will be, to 
sufferers especially, the most striking. With this will go the 
other conference on “Sin and Suffering,” which resting, 
so we understand, on the authority of St. Catherine of Genoa, 
somewhat reforms our common _ notions on _ Purgatory. 
Matrimony is treated under the heading, “A great Mystery.” 
The inferiority, such as it is, of woman to man is happily 
expressed as follows: 


If, then, woman’s subjection in more developed domestic society is 
founded in a certain intellectual or moral inferiority, it does not mean 
that she is in all points intellectually or morally inferior to man, but 
only other than man; it does not mean that she is less fit for high 
intellectual or moral attainments, but only less fit for government. 


The conferences that please us most are that on “ Idealism, 
its use and abuse,” and that on “The Mystical Body.” The 
moral of the former is that we are not to be shocked and upset, 
because our ideals are not acted up to by the people about us, 
the living members of the Church whom we personally know 
and regard. We are not to secede on that account. This is 
enforced with singular depth of thought and felicity of diction, 
enough to correct, if that were possible, even a Jansenist. 


Let us for the sake of argument make things as bad as they can be 
—and that is very bad. . . . What then should be the attitude of mind 
of a good Catholic Christian under such painful circumstances as we 
are imagining? Is he bound in any sense to love, reverence, and obey 
the concrete Church in which he finds himself? or will it suffice that 
he retain a love and reverence for the ideal, giving birth and strength 
to a hatred and detestation of the contrasted reality? There can be 
but one answer. ‘Terrible as is the evil and perversion, yet that which 
is thus perverted and degraded is by organic continuity a part of the 
body founded by Jesus Christ, a branch of that tree which He planted, 
and watered with His Blood. While it keeps the Catholic faith, and 
is as yet unsevered from the centre of unity, it retains its vital principle 
and root of recovery, even as does the most degraded and _ fallen 
Catholic who still clings to the faith of his baptism. 


In which passage we should commend to every Anglican 
who fixes on it the words, “while it keeps the Catholic faith, 
and is as yet unsevered from the centre of unity.” To the tribe 
of persons, not always very active themselves in doing good, 
who make a pastime of criticizing the clergy, we commend the 
following : 
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Nor has the Government to go begging for recruits, but has only to 
pick and choose the best from the eager crowds that are pressing into 
its service from all quarters of the empire. . . . What sort of men 
ought not they to be who would minister to the very highest good and 
happiness of humanity ; what almost impossible combinations of gifts 
and graces are needed! How scarce even the raw material to be 
shaped for such purposes ! how easily spoilt in the shaping! And then 
the motives which draw men to work for religion or spiritual ends, if 
they are higher, yet being invisible, supernatural, distant, they appeal to 
a smaller number, and to those comparatively feebly. We must take 
men as we find them. . . . The higher element in us is the feebler, and 
our whole task in life is to develop it laboriously and slowly. It is 
easy to be enthusiastic and successful in the things of the body; but 
hard in things of the soul. Just then as our self-experience convicts 
us of being subject to this law of sin in our own individual life, so we 
should expect to find it in the world around us. God’s work will be 
done slothfully, meanly, unsuccessfully, while temporal interests will be 
sharply looked to. ‘Those who enter the active service of the Church 
are not chosen by competitive examination from a crush of eager 
candidates ; they have no salary which can be forfeited ; nor can they 
be coerced to their duty by physical force or fear. All depends on 
spiritual fervour and intelligent spontaneity. 


We will not quote from the beautiful conference on “The 
Mystical Body.” We should advise the reader to begin with 
that ; it will surely carry him on to the rest of the book. In 
particular we would commend the account here given of the 
grace of faith) as being God’s word coming home inwardly 
to ourselves, or, as we understand the author, the same as 
what St. Ignatius calls “an inward knowledge” of a mystery. 
An inward knowledge means a lively faith ; and God alone can 
give that ; though man may (with God’s help) dispose himself to 
receive it, or positively indispose himself by his own perversity. 

The Gospel is full of “hard sayings.” So is every pro- 
fessional treatise. The natural line of least resistance can 
hardly be the profitable direction. Father Tyrrell’s Hard 
Sayings, we anticipate, will lead many readers to better things. 
The book will serve as an antidote against bitterness of spirit 
and fretful murmurings, and that temper of cynicism and 
cowardice conjoined which prompts men to fling away the 
grand possibilities that are latent in every Christian soul. 


? Pp. 423, seq. 
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2.—SONNETS AND EPIGRAMS.! 


Religious verse, though its theme is the one most calcu- 
lated of all to afford inspiration to the poet, and is at the 
same time of the last importance for man’s well-being here and 
hereafter, is only too often weak and insipid, falling utterly 
below its subject. That this need not be the case, such a 
sublime poem as the Divina Commedia or the Paradise Lost, or 
portions of the verse of Calderon, amply testify. And in the 
poems before us by Father Bridgett, religious emotion and 
conviction have found apt expression and graceful handling. 
The verse of the gifted author is distinguished by an easy and 
melodious flow, chaste imagery, simplicity, directness, and 
feeling deep yet reserved. The poems are redolent of the sweet 
spikenard of devotion, and will go far to impart it to others who 
read them. Not unfrequently they will provide food for medita- 
tion or thoughts for a sermon, being the outcome of the writer’s 
devout consideration of the mysteries of our faith. As instances 
of what we mean we should select the three sonnets on the 
“Temptation of Our Lord,”? the pieces entitled “Crib and 
Cross,”? “ Not like the Rest,”* “Opportunities,’® and “ Thoughts 
in a Crowd.”® 

The volume is divided into two sections—Sonnets and 
Epigrammatical Musings, 1. On the Gospels. 2. On Faith 
and Unfaith. To give an idea of the beauty of the Sonnets, 
we quote that on “Our Lord’s Feet,” which appeals to us by its 
tender piety : 


‘TI judge me all unworthy to untie 
The shoes from off His feet,” the Baptist said ; 
And Simon at those feet, in utter dread, 

“ A sinful man,” could only prostrate lie. 

Yet sinful, weeping, Magdalen drew nigh, 
Upon His feet her precious balm to shed ; 
While Nicodemus in those gashes red 

With Joseph wrought, Christ to uncrucify. 


And I, good God! yes I, must touch those feet, 
And kiss and worship them by priestly law ; 
And by those wounds for mercy must entreat, 
And from those wounds must heavenly graces draw ; 
O Lady dear, teach me with purest hands 
To spread His winding-sheet or swathing bands. 


1 Sonnets and Epigrams on Sacred Subjects. By Rev. T. E. Bridgett. London: 


ix Burns and Oates. 
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The Epigrammatical Musings bear out their title well, 
evincing as they do all the qualities of the Epigram, that is, they 
are terse, concise, pointed, and stereotype or crystallize the 
thoughts the author would express.) We may appeal, for 
instance, to the piece entitled “ Waste,”! or again the following : 


PEARLS. (Matt. xiii. 45.) 


Would you the laws of Heaven know 
Mark well men’s prudence here below. 
Does not the merchant, in his quest 
Of goodly pearls, sell all the rest ? 

So Christ for souls, at reckless cost, 
Sells all and counts it wisely lost ; 
Count we our pearl the love of God 
All else beneath our feet be trod. 


The Musings on Faith and Unfaith are characterized 
by a happy quaintness, a good-natured and playful irony, yet 
withal by a scathing criticism of the tenets of those who have 
become too wise in their own conceits to hold on to the old 
beliefs. We may take as instances : 


TEUTONIC. 


What depth of thought in German heads, 
Of wit what brilliant strokes ! 

Of Shakespeare’s jokes they mysteries make, 
Of Christ’s dear mysteries jokes— 


or the verse on a letter of Darwin’s ending: 


Future life is but a guess, 
The Bible all a lie ; 
Sir, I wish you happiness : 
Study worms and die— 
or again those on “ Infallibility,’? and on “ Prayer,”’® anent the 
dicta of Renan. There is much in these verses of Father Bridgett 
that reminds us of Blessed Thomas More, to whom the volume 
is offered in a tasteful dedication, which is most appropriate in 
one who has done so much to make known to Englishmen the 
martyred Chancellor. 

We fain would quote more, such as “Cana,” “The Redeemer’s 
Mother,” and others, but space compels us reluctantly to make 
an ending. It may be added that the book is beautifully got up, 
and that the type and paper are all that could be desired. It 
is with mingled feelings that we lay down the little volume. 
Sorrow predominates, for it is hard to feel that this is likely to 
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be our last gift from Father Bridgett’s pen. And yet there is 
in the feeling something of gladness, that this last gift should 
be one so fitted to crown the good work he has done for Catholic 
literature. He has laid us under a heavy debt of thankfulness 
and prayers, and we must see that we discharge it. 


3.—LAYS OF THE KNIGHTS! 


Those who are familiar with Father Barraud’s historical 
dramas, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
will welcome heartily the appearance of his new volume of 
poems, Lays of the Knights. The title is taken from the first 
section of the book, in which stories of the Crusades are told in 
very melodious and stirring verse, gaining an additional charm 
from the deep religious vein that runs through them. Our 
favourite is “ After the Battle of Tiberias,” from which we quote 
the following : 

Hark! the voice of the muezzin 
Calls the faithful to their prayer : 
Kneel, O Christian! Kneel and worship, 
Or for death prepare. 


Not a man knelt down among them ; 
But they crossed themselves and stood 

Gazing on those distant mountains 
Mirrored in that silent flood. 


Thinking of the sea of crystal, 
And the Lamb upon His Throne 
In that everlasting city 
Soon to be their own. 


The Lays of Knights are followed by Lays of Greece, full of 
spirit and written with a genuine enthusiasm for the deeds of 
the olden time. Father Barraud is here successful in a depart- 
ment of poetry in which it is not easy to excel, and in our 
judgment compares favourably with such distinguished writers 
of lays as Macaulay and Aytoun. 

Besides the Lays, the volume contains a large number of 
sonnets and miscellaneous poems, chiefly religious or patriotic. 
These sonnets evince the wideness of the author's interests by 
their range of subject alone, as may be seen by their titles. 
They attain a high degree of excellence, and are distinguished 
by a charming versatility, a happy phrasing, a delicate imagery, 

1 Lays of the Knights. By Clement William Barraud, S.J. 
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and original conception. As an example, we may select the 
following : 

Image art thou, O Sea, of changeful Time ; 

Image withal of what doth never change. 

Time and Eternity—how wondrous strange ! 

In thy face are reflected. Like a chime 

Thou tollest out to men in every clime 

Both death and birth. The palace and the grange, 

The homeless waif who ’neath the sky doth range, 

Know well the burden of that endless rhyme :— 

Life, death and life again for evermore. 

Life, death and death, in fathomless despair. 

Brief life, swift death and then the eternal shore. 

Peace, lasting peace for those that bravely bear 

Through the rude storms of earth, through waves that roar, 

To the blest haven. Peace for ever there.! 


The patriotic poems such as the “Ode to England,” the 
“ Queen’s Golden Jubilee,” the “Queen’s Diamond Jubilee,” are 
patriotic in the truest sense of the word. The religious poems, as 
“Hymn to St. Agnes,” “St. Francis of Assisi,” “Look down, 
O Lord,” are truly devotional, and fraught with a rare sweetness 
that charms. 

The smoothness and elegance of the rhythm of Father 
Barraud’s verse is conspicuous even in such a difficult metre as 
that of “ Evangeline,’ which is employed in a beautiful tribute 
to Longfellow.2, And freshness and spontaneity is everywhere 
apparent, together with a depth of imagination such as is found 
in the following verses : 


THE CHURCH BY LAW ESTABLISHED. 


A haggard falcon well reclaimed and manned 
To perch upon the wrist of England’s King, 
Hooded and leashed, and feeding from the hand, 
Mantling in gilded mew her glossy wing ; 
Yet growing sleek in service, ever more 
To wax in hatred for the Rock of Old 
From whose sweet freedom she was torn of yore 
—Such is her boast ; but she is bought and sold. 


As an example—and a very choice one—of the writer's 
lyrical verse, we give the following : 
Oh for the lark’s free lay 
And the smell of the gorse and the broom ! 


Oh for the heather in bloom 
And the breath of the rising day! 
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Oh for the gleaming sand 
And the lisp of the crimpled sea ! 
Oh for the moor and the lea, 
For the woods of my native land! 


Oh to be one hour free 
To bathe in its balmy air, 
To taste of the joys that were 
And that never again can be !1 


We feel sure that all who read this volume of verse will be 
the better for them. Certainly they will rise from the perusal 
with a store of beautiful and helpful thoughts. We may 
strongly recommend the Zays of the Knights as a Christmas 
gift to those who are in search of such a present for their friends. 


4.—THE ARCHPRIEST CONTROVE RSY.? 


As we have but lately (January, 1897) treated at some 
length of the Archpriest Controversy, it will be unnecessary to 
rehearse what was said on that occasion. Some of the disputable 
points in the Introduction to this volume, and a few of the 
many charges against Father Persons, we hope to be able to 
discuss more fully ere long. 

The sccond volume of these Documents, like the first, shows 
wide reading and very praiseworthy accuracy, which, however, 
seems here and there to be ill-directed in reproducing slips 

which only obscure the text, as /euzssimam, at page 96, where 
the word should be /enxisstmam. At page 182 the Editor appears 
to have forgotten that the date is reckoned in the old style. 
The new style is at variance with the indication given in line 3. 
j By consequence the deductions on pp. 148 and 246 need modifi- 
cation. The Italian translation of Father Persons’ letter, printed 
| on page 113, should have been collated with that printed by 
Tierney, vol. iii. App. p. 57. This would have saved the highly 
doubtful reading, to “crack [the Pope’s] head.”* The most 
serious defect in the Introduction is perhaps this, that no assist- 
| ance is offered to those who wish to eliminate what is untrust- 
| worthy in the documents themselves. Almost all were written 


| 1 P. 160. 

2 The Archpriest Controversy. Documents relating to the dissensions of the 

| Roman Catholic Clergy, 1597—1602. Edited for the Historical Society by Thomas 
Graves Law. Vol. II. London: Longmans. 
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in the heat of a clerical controversy, and we naturally look to 
the Editor to give us the elements for the correction (as physical 
observers would say) to be applied. Yet here editorial assistance 
fails us altogether. 

We are told that these documents were “collected or copied 
in the first instance for the use of Bancroft,”! and it is only 
natural that papers, which would please so bigoted a persecutor 
of Catholics, should form distasteful reading to Catholics 
themselves. Distasteful and one-sided as they are, they are 
nevertheless full of historical interest, and no one can overlook 
the advantage of having the Appellants’ side of the controversy 
published so fully and skilfully. Mr. Law has thrown himself 
into their views, and proposes their case in a way well suited to 
win a full and careful hearing from all readers. On the other 
hand, he does not claim for them very exalted virtues.? Indeed, 
no one with that end in view would have published these 
documents at all. 

With very few exceptions, they are all written by Appellants 
themselves, and give accounts of their various proceedings in 
Rome, and the favour with which they were received. Later on 
come some letters from others of the same party at Paris, 
endeavouring to obtain toleration from Elizabeth, whose scornful 
answer to them is well known. Mr. Law, as we have said, states 
their case, which has often been obscured, very clearly and 
forcibly. It is when they begin to speak for themselves that 
their failings make themselves conspicuous. When the reader 
has been through a couple of hundred pages eloquent of obsti- 
nacy and querulousness, to say nothing of individual faults of a 
worse character, and comes on Blackwell’s admirable letter to 
Heborne,* he is suddenly brought face to face with the proof 
that whatever that man’s faults as a ruler were, he was, gua 
priest, head and shoulders above his opponents. A similar 
sensation is produced in us by Garnet’s letter to his confréres of 
November 16, 1602. We should never have been able to 
appreciate its magnanimity unless we had simultaneously before 
our eyes the many and incontrovertible proofs of the galling 
hostility of the anti-Jesuit party. There is indeed but too much 
truth in Mr. Law’s statement, that Blackwell’s “ conduct is now 
commonly censured as unjust and tyrannical,” * and that “it is 
impossible to dissociate” the blame due to that “conduct from 
that [due to] his Jesuit advisers.”° Yet it is a pleasant surprise 


Vol. i. p. xxvi. Cf. pp. xi. xii. 62,72. 225. ‘xxi. xxiv. 
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to find in this unexpected collocation the proof that Blackwell 
possessed some at least of the highest qualifications for the post 
of Archpriest, and that Garnet was on the whole so well fitted 
to be his occasional adviser. 

A word must be added here in reference to the celebrated 
clause in the Archpriest’s first instructions on consulting the 
Jesuit Superior. Father Gerard pointed out, in the article above 
mentioned, that the Archpriest was only advised to ask counsel in 
matters of greater importance, and that this advice was coupled 
with a declaration that the Jesuits had no jurisdiction over 
the secular clergy. In no sense was he ordered to follow the 
Superior’s advice on all occasions, as has sometimes been stated, 
and as Mr. Law seemed to think or imply. Mr. Law now 
accepts the verbal correction, but defends the substance of the 
previous allegations. To do otherwise, he thinks, would be “to 
misunderstand or ignore the whole setting of the clause, and its 
bearing on subsequent events.” 

Certainly, far from desiring to ignore the test of history, we 
welcome it as providing the best interpretation of the words 
under debate. Now the all-important feature in the historical 
“setting of the clause,” will be the mind, intention, and circum- 
stances of the man who wrote it, on all which points we possess 
much information. Cardinal Caetano, who issued it, belonged 
to the order of the secular clergy, and was an old and experi- 
enced ecclesiastical ruler, acting with the full knowledge of a 
Pope who would have revolted at the idea of the alleged 
arrangement. Is it credible that such a man, in such circum- 
stances, meant to invert the ordinary government of the Church 
and subject his own order to the rule of the Jesuits, and that too 
in words which bear exactly the contrary meaning ?? 

Turning to Mr. Law for an answer to these questions, we 
find that this, the chief part in the “setting of the clause,” has 
escaped his notice, that he only concerns himself with events of 
a later period, and this too he does without determining precisely 


1 “*Curabit quoque Archipresbyter in rebus majoribus judicium quoque ejus 
consiliumque acquirere.” (p. xviii.) 

2 For Clement VIII.’s antipathy to the Society, see Jouvency, Ast. Societatis 
Jesu (Rome, 1710), p. 11, &c., and the histories of the Congregations De Auxiliis. 
He twice confirmed the Archpriest ‘‘ cum omnibus facultatibus, izstructionibus,” &c., 
issued by Caetano. (Tierney, iii. pp. cxxix., cli.) Though this formal approbation 
was given directly to the public instructions only, yet indirectly it forms a most 
important ‘‘ setting” to the clause in the instructions @ farte, which the Pontiff left in 
full vigour. 
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what the bearing of the clause upon these subsequent events 
was. Hence his proof remains incomplete and inconclusive. 
Even where we can accept his statements without demur, as the 
first on p. xviii, that “even the most reasonable of the Appel- 
lants” thought that this clause subjected the secular clergy to 
the control of Garnet, we fail to see that the conclusion he 
draws is the only one, or the right one. Why should not their 
impression have been caused by misunderstanding, by party 
feeling, or by previous quarrels, or even by the abuse of the 
clause in question, just as well as by its nature and real 
meaning? The same may be said of other more questionable 
statements which follow. 

Inconclusive evidence, however multifarious, cannot be of 
any force against conclusive proofs on the other side. We may 
hold to the literal meaning of Caetano’s instructions, without 
the least dread of being mistaken. 


5.—THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS.! 


It is in the pathos and humours of North Country life that 
“M. E. Francis” has been wont to find matter for her books, but 
now she strikes new ground, and achieves a distinct success 
in The Duenna of a Genius. Two young Hungarian girls, left 
orphans in their childhood, are in the foreground. Valérie, 
the younger, is a violinist, and an artiste of the first order ; 
Margot, the elder, has been a brave and devoted little 
child-mother to her sister since the age of fourteen. It is 
she who is the duenna. The two have just arrived in 
England when the story opens, in the hopes that Valérie may 
find her long-sought opportunity, confident that if she can 
but make her talent known it is sure of recognition. Valeérie’s 
ambition is for herself, Margot’s for her sister, but each is 
devotedly attached to the other. Valérie has all the eccentri- 
cities of genius ; full of moods and tempers, and caprices wholly 
unpractical, and shockingly unconventional in her modes of 
action ; but is thoroughly true and sound at heart. Margot is 
calm, quiet, and self-suppressing, eminently practical, and with a 
natural instinct which always teaches her exactly what is right. 
to do. Valérie is continually involving herself in awkward com- 


1 The Duenna of a Genius. By M. E. Francis, London and New York: 
Harper Brothers, 
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plications, from which Margot, at much cost to herself, is always 
delivering her. There are but two other characters at all 
prominent, of whom one is Waldenek, another musical genius, 
of whom Valérie truly says that his art, and not his art only, 
required to be completed by hers. The other character is Sir 
John Croft, a good-natured, kind-hearted English baronet, who 
becomes interested in the two sisters, and in a Quixotic but 
blundering way seeks to help them. He isa paragon of right 
feeling, but manages to do just the things which are calculated 
to compromise the two sisters, and so, much to his perplexity, 
finds his well-meant efforts constantly coming into collision with 
Margot’s delicate sense of propriety. 

The authoress—she tells us, in a dedication addressed to 
Paderewski—“ would fain the sound of music were heard while 
(her) story is told,” after the manner of the Minnesingers of old. 
“Music itself,’ she says, “is my theme, and my characters are 
moulded by it, and my incidents developed from it as so many 
variations ;” comformably with which purpose the chapters, as 
marked by their titles, lead us through the phrases of staccato, 
molto espressivo, scherzando, molto furioso, adagio con tencresza,and 
so on. But “ will the notes I strike,” she asks, “sound but as the 
tinkle of an accompaniment, while the theme itself is lost?” 
We think, however, the theme will not be lost, for it is the old 
theme of two loves gradually finding each other out, and 
making their way through many vicissitudes to an eventual 
union. 

In the working out of the theme great art and skill is shown. 
Perhaps in real life there would not have been the serious 
difficulty in finding for Valérie her opportunity. Artistes whose 
talent is of the common order may find it hard to make 
themse'ves known, but surely an zwpresarto would have been 
quick to detect and employ genius such as Valérie’s. This one 
improbability conceded, however, all else works out in a quite 
natural and spontaneous manner, and yet so that situations 
emer,,e well adapted to cvolve the characters of the two sisters. 
Margot gradually reveals herself to us as a heroine of unselfish 
devotedness, but it required the phases through which she 
passed to draw out her noble qualities. As it becomes clear 
what Margot’s destiny is to be, one is puzzled to conjecture how 
Valérie is to be disposed of. But the authoress’s talent is equal 
to the problem, and her solution is quite in keeping with the 
temperament of the fantastic little being. 
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The Duenna of a Genius is sure of a welcome in proportion 
as it becomes known, for it is a really fine novel, and has the 
further recommendation of its sound healthy character, so 
different from the nauseous productions that have become 
common, and are doing such harm. 


6.—FATHER ANTHONY. 


It is undoubtedly pleasant to the Catholic reader to meet 
an English novel wherein a priest, and an Irish priest, figures 
on the whole to advantage. Even Father Croly, a man of 
much coarser fibre than the hero of the romance, and 
certainly too fond of potheen, is, notwithstanding this weak- 
ness and a general want of refinement, a man to be loved 
and even esteemed. Neither character moreover is improbable 
or uncommon, though there is just an occasional false touch 
very excusable in one who sees only from outside. All this 
points to the passing away of the two or three monstrous 
types of “ Romish Ecclesiastic,” which for so many long years 
have formed part of the stock-in-trade of the average dealer in 
fiction; and “for this relief, much thanks!” The preference 
for experimental as opposed to @ priori knowledge, is gradually 
being felt even in the depicting of things Catholic ; and although 
the Morning Post still paints the present General of the Jesuits 
as “tall, dark, and haughty,” on the evidence of its own inner 
consciousness, yet the somewhat laborious constructions of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s last novel indicate a tendency to 
modify the conventional Papist into at least some sort of 
likeness to the flesh and blood reality. 

As Catholics, we cannot help being pleased with the book 
from this point of view and wishing it well. 

As a romance, the plot is at once simple and effective, and 
offers scope for the display of intense passion and pure heroism. 
The heroine’s father is murdered under circumstances which 
seem to convict her lover, Father Anthony’s brother, of the 
crime. Tather Anthony knows the real murderer under scal 
of confession, and has to see his brother in danger of the 
gallows without being able to say the word that would save him. 
Fortunately the murderer dies in the very nick of time, having 
confessed his crime publicly in order to secure the absolution 

1 Father Anthony. By Robert Buchanan. London: John Long, 1898. 
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which Father Anthony had denied until that duty should be 
performed. 

Perhaps the most distinctly individualized character is 
Kate Bournes, the murderer’s sister. Yet the contrast between 
the almost brutalized aspect she first presents to us and her 
subsequent transfiguration, is somewhat too abrupt and 
unaccountable. The other characters have more unity but 
less relief. Father Anthony's virtue and heroism, though high, 
is conventional and unoriginal. The heroine is also of a fairly 
recognized type. Still the whole group, as distinct from its 
components, is an interesting one, and we never feel weary in 
observing its collective movement. 

Though he does not commit himself to an opinion, the 
author seems rather to wish to enlist sympathy with the 
principle of the absolute inviolability of the seal of confession. 
Obviously, the supposition that it should be violated in the 
interests of the civil law, even in such extreme cases as where the 
innocent may otherwise have to suffer for the guilty, is self- 
defeating ; for from the moment such a supposition were 
accepted, no murderer would ever confess his crime to a priest. 
He does so only in the full trust of the inviolability of the seal ; 
to break it in such case were the treachery of Judas. On the 
whole, the civil law gains by the seal; for many a murderer 
is induced to give himself up through the influence brought to 
bear upon him in the confessional ; and even where this does 
not result—for we cannot say that the criminal is in all cases 
bound to give himself up to the law, or that the confessor can 
always bind him to do so under pain of refusal of absolution,— 
yet it is surely worth something that his soul should be set at 
peace with God and his life amended ; or, at the worst, it is not 
nothing that the poor wretch should be able to share the horrible 
burden of his secret with at least one whom he can trust 
absolutely. After all, there was sanctuary for murderers in 
more merciful days than our own; nay, even in the old and 
sterner dispensation. 

It must be confessed that with all the good-will in the 
world Father Anthony is a poor hand at keeping the seal ; nor 
would a Catholic have failed to gather from his remarks that 
he was cognizant of the murderer through the confessional. 
But as all the Catholics in the book are the creation of a non- 
Catholic brain they betray a somewhat Protestant obtuseness 
in the matter. For a priest in the circumstances, to say 
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emphatically of the falsely-accused man: “I vow he is inno- 
cent ;” “I could speak the word to save him ;” “I cannot help 
him,” means for any Catholic: “The murderer has been to 
confession to me.” And this at once gives a perceptible clue to 
his detection, especially in a small place. At all events, it might 
throw suspicion on some of the priest’s other penitents. 

Again, the scene between Father Anthony and the dying 
murderer when the priest is brandishing a crucifix for some 
mysterious purpose, smacks somewhat of “ Father Clement,” as 
does also the way the priests cross themselves @ propos of nothing 
particular. Indeed, there are a thousand little carelessnesses 
which could have been remedied by getting a Catholic, and 
perhaps an Irishman, to read the proofs. For example, Father 
Croly frequently forgets his brogue and lapses into the author's 
respectable Saxon. He says “wid” and “with” pretty alter- 
nately ; “aise” for “ease,” but “easily ;” “saycret” once, but 
“secret” twice; and his prose style fluctuates similarly. 
Perhaps, however, he had a Sunday as well as a Monday 
accent; as does sometimes happen. No Irishman I have 
inquired of ever heard of a “two-horsed jaunting-car.” Nor do 
they know of any part of their country where the souéane is 
worn as an ordinary out-door garment in crossing the hills, &c. 
But when Mr. Buchanan speaks of Father Anthony “drawing 
his sou¢ane around him,” it looks as if he meant some kind of 
cloak, rather than what is usually called a soutane. A priest 
administering Extreme Unction in a private house does not 
wear a chasuble thrown over his ordinary garments ; a priest 
does not take any oath of secrecy with regard to confessions ; 
the obligation arises from the very nature of the case, as does 
the less absolute obligation of doctors or lawyers in regard to the 
confidences of their patients or clients. A priest who has been 
for some time seriously ill in bed and is just returning to 
consciousness is not usually very “clean shaved.” Writing 
for Protestants these things do not matter, except to a man who 
likes to be right for the sake of being right and not simply for 
the fear of ridicule. No one who understood the spirit of the 
Irish faction-fights (as described in Lefanu’s Seventy Years of 
Irish Life) would see in them anything more than a most 
superficial resemblance to the Vendetta quarrels of the Corsicans. 
They may be more savage, but they are certainly less cruel, less 
fraught with personal hatred. 

Finally, in regard to typography, which otherwise is 
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excellent, one is continually baulked in reading, by the faint- 
ness and insignificance of the full-stop, which also is printed so 
close to the final letter as often to be practically imperceptible. 


7.—A LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING! 


One of the minor, but very useful gifts possessed by Cardinal 
Manning, and one which seems to have escaped the notice of 
his biographers, was that of reproducing the thoughts and ideas 
expressed by other men, not by way of mere repetition in 
another shape, but recast so completely in the mould of his own 
intelligence, that their original authors would scarcely recognize 
them, but would regard them as originating from the mind of 
the Cardinal himself. He used to like to speak towards the end 
of a meeting or dinner, and would bring out all that was best in 
the speeches that had preceded his own, with an original 
element added from his own genius, which gave them a new 
point and attractiveness. This gift is also noticeable in his 
writings, which contain little that is strictly original, but a great 
deal that is most valuable. Something of the same kind has 
been done by the Abbé Hemmer in the present biography. It 
is, indeed, one of the characteristics of French writers, that they 
have this power of clever résumé, and it is this that makes them 
such excellent biographers and critics. The Abbé Hemmer has 
made a careful study of the existing biographies of the Cardinal, 
and, of course, of that which proceeded from the pen of 
Mr. Purcell, and out of them he has put together a most 
interesting and impartial volume. While acknowledging that 
Purcell takes a different view from him on certain points in the 
Cardinal’s life, he nevertheless expresses a great admiration for 
the way that he has done his work, and points out the unfair- 
ness of expecting a biography to be nothing else than an 
amplified panegyric. This, he says with great truth, is one of 
the reasons for postponing the biography of a public man 
until a considerable time after his death, else his friends and 
admirers are sure to be discontented, and to accuse the 
biographer of prejudice. He expresses it as his opinion that 
Mr. Purcell’s book will ultimately raise the Cardinal’s reputation, 
and we are inclined to agree with him. But the fact that a man’s 
harsh judgments will be discounted by posterity does not justify 

1 Vie du Cardinal Manning. Par Abbé H. Hemmer. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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him in making them, and what tells in favour of Manning in his 
book are the facts which speak for themselves, and not the 
unfavourable, and sometimes unfair interpretation, which the 
author puts upon them. It is indeed possible to misinterpret 
facts, but they cannot well be suppressed, and they have an 
awkward habit of asserting themselves against any such mis- 
interpretation, and putting the reader in possession of the real 
state of the case, and of the true character of the man against 
any unjust appreciation of the motives or the honesty of 
his actions. And this is what we think was the case with 
Mr. Purcell’s Life of Manning. 

We shall not attempt to deal with the- portrait drawn by 
the Abbé Hemmer of the Cardinal. We will only say that his 
work is judicious, interesting, and appreciative. But we wish to 
draw attention to the chapter on the Cardinal’s social action, 
into which is collected a great deal of valuable information 
that does not appear in any other of his biographies. His 
intense and absorbing devotion to the cause of the poor and 
oppressed is very vividly brought out. “His death,” says the 
Kolnische Zeitung of January 17, 1892, “was a great loss to 
the working class all the world over. He was the friend of all 
who were in distress, and a father to all who were in despair.” 
The love of the labourers of London for him was shown by the 
crowds that were present at his funeral. It was to him that 
was due the happy termination of the Dock strike. He remained 
in London all through the heat of summer in order to bring 
‘about a reconciliation between the men and their employers, 
manfully sticking to his post when his coadjutors in the Com- 
mittee retired to their country houses or to the seaside. 

Of Manning’s conduct in the painful business of Archbishop 
Errington, the Abbé Hemmer speaks with a most impartial 
fairness. He does not altogether acquit him of a certain violence 
of expression, but commends his loyalty and the uprightness of 
his intentions, expressing his regret at the publication of a 
number of strictly private letters which had no historical or 
literary value to justify his biographer in printing them. 
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8.—THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE PASSION.! 


M.!’Abbé Francois Martin has rendered a very acceptable 
service to his fellow-Catholics by publishing in French a trans- 
lation, or rather adaptation, of Friedlieb’s Arch@ologie des 
Letdensgeschichte, adding to it moreover some useful appendices, 
and notably a substantial dissertation on the relics of the 
Passion. Friedlieb’s book has long been known as an authority 
of high value, and his researches have previously been laid 
under contribution by most modern writers on the Life of 
Christ. Still it is always more satisfactory to have a work of 
this kind recognized for what it purports to be and printed 
separately as a scientific contribution to archeology. M. l’Abbé 
Martin’s additions are not, in our opinion, quite up to the level 
of Friedlieb’s original essay, none the less they mark an advance 
upon the monograph, voluminous and costly as it is, of M. 
Rohault de Fleury. The true Cross and the story of its dis- 
covery, the title, the pillar of the scourging, the holy lance, the 
holy coat, and the veil of St. Veronica, are all reverently dis- 
cussed, with due reference both to the statements of early 
ecclesiastical writers and the existing relics which claim to 
4 represent these sacred objects. It will be a matter of regret to 
many that M. Martin’s book was published before the singularly 
successful photograph was taken this last year of the holy 
i winding-sheet at Milan. To this last relic his book, which, it 
is only fair to say, does not profess to be exhaustive, makes no 
reference. 

Our chief quarrel with M. l’Abbé Martin would be that he 
does not always fairly face the difficulties of the subject which 
he is treating. We are as anxious as he is to maintain the 
correctness of the tradition which supposes our Blessed Saviour 
to have been crucified with four nails, but he is very far, we 
i think, from giving an adequate account of the evidence upon 
which many scholars have been led of recent years to believe 
f that our Lord’s feet were not fastened to the Cross by nails. 

Neither does he mention in his bibliography the important work 
of Forrer and Miiller, und Kreusigung Christz, which 
deals with this subject. Still M. Martin’s work is superior in 
po‘nt of antiquarian knowledge to such an article as that of 


1 Archéologie de la Passion de Jésus Christ daprés J. H. Friedlieb. Adapté en 
Frangais par F. Martin, Prétre, avec 25 gravures et un plan. Paris: Lethielleux, 
1897. 
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Dean Farrar on the Crucifixion in the new and revised edition 
of Smith’s Dizctionary of the Bible. It is amusing to note that 
this Anglican dignitary, who has written bulky volumes on the 
early Christian Fathers, still continues to quote as St. Cyprian’s 
a medizval treatise on the Passion which all the editors have 
long ago ceased even to print among the doubtful works of that 
Father. Finally, we may remark that M. Martin’s Appendix on 
the relics of the Passion has also been published separately at a 
trifling cost. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Traité d’Arithmétique Théorique et Pratique, by \e Rev. P. 
Laurent McCarthy et le Rev. van Walleghern (Ryckbost, 
Bruges) is of a somewhat advanced character. It deals largely 
with what in English text-books would be designated as the 
theory of numbers, and accordingly presupposes a fair knowledge 
of algebra. Interesting tests of divisibility by seven and by 
thirteen are given, and the subject of circulating decimals is 
treated with considerable fulness. Certain results in an admirable 
paper on Decimals by Mr. Glaisher might have been included 
with advantage. It seems a pity that the term “complex 
numbers” should be used in a sense different from what it 
signifies in all modern analysis. The long list of errata at the 
end of the book is a blemish to the value of a work which 
otherwise possesses much merit, and may be of service to those 
who, without wishing to enter on the higher branches of the 
subject, desire to rise above the rule-of-thumb method which 
characterizes the ordinary teaching of arithmetic. 

Messrs. Benziger send Zhe Veneration of the Blessed Virgin, 
an adaptation by Dr. Brennan of Dom B. Rohner’s original, and 
Let no man put asunder,a story by Josephine Marié. The 
latter, besides illustrating the significance of the Catholic 
doctrine on the marriage .bond, is apparently meant to supply 
answers to some of the ordinary historical and_ scientific 
objections brought against the Church. Here the authoress 
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is somewhat beyond her tether, but the spirit of the story is 
excellent. 

The Catholic Truth Society send Rosary Meditations by 
Canon Bagshawe, a fifth bound volume of the Historical Papers, 
Christian Argument by J. Herbert Williams, the Art of Lying 
by Father Bridgett, 7 go straight to Christ, and What is Benedic- 
tion? by Father F. M. de Zulueta, the last three being penny 
tracts. “ The Rosary,” Canon Bagshawe remarks, “is a favourite 
form of devotion with the highly educated, and may be called 
the universal prayer-book of the poor.” To be such it must 
contain under its outside appearance of simplicity, rich and deep- 
laid treasures of spiritual meaning. The author shows us how 
to find them, and has provided us with the most practical 
companion to the Rosary that we know of. All should have it, 
and it might prove a useful explanation for Protestant friends. 
In the new volume of Historical Papers special attention may 
be called to Father Bridgett’s Exglish Coronation Oath, and to 
Father George Phillip’s Lzfe of Blessed Thomas Percy. It may 
be that the country in its bigotry will insist for a long time 
to come on imposing professions of Protestantism on the 
Sovereign. But there is no excuse for retaining in the Corona- 
tion Oath clauses which have no other purpose save to insult the 
religion of the Catholic subjects of the Empire, and even of 
the Ambassadors of Catholic sovereigns who may be invited to 
the ceremony. It would seem, therefore, a duty incumbent on 
Catholics to make themselves acquainted with this question 
which Father Bridgett has discussed so powerfully. Blessed 
Thomas Percy was the great Northern Earl who was martyred 
for the faith under Queen Elizabeth and recently declared 
“Blessed.” His life should be of interest to Northern Catholics. 
The Art of Lying supplies a long-felt want, for it is a vindication 
of St. Alfonso from the charges against him and the Church 
which honours him, which are wont to be founded on his Glories 
of Mary. Father Bridgett first prints in its entirety the text of 
a Protestant leaflet,and then shows, as he knows how to show, 
that this leaflet is simply an exercise in the Art of Lying. 
I go straight to Christ and What is Benediction? will be 
recommended to those who have read Sessie’s Black Puddings. 
Father F. M.de Zulueta has a special gift for expounding 
points of doctrine in simple dialogues. 

Meyer's Practical Dictionary of Cookery, by Ethel Meyer, is 
published by Mr. John Murray, and is a model of cheapness— 
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half-a-crown for three hundred and twenty pages. Cookery 
books are hardly in our line, but they are presumably in that 
of school managers, and the volume before us, as we learn 
from an adept in such matters, will be found useful in 
the Higher Grade Girls’ Schools, and of course also in small 
families. The receipts are very clearly put, all unnecessary 
details being omitted, and they are especially good as regards 
sweets and things devilled. So says the adept in question, who 
regrets not having had such a convenient companion to learn 
from in earlier and more tentative times. 

Messrs. Laslett send a new edition of the Garden of the 
Soul. Its speciality is that it is throughout in the large type 
known as “English,” taking up, in consequence, over nine 
hundred pages, and yet in size and thickness is not larger than, 
let us say, a copy of Catholic Belief. It is lighter, however, 
than this, being printed on rice paper of excellent quality. It 
is, moreover, nicely got up with morocco binding, and with 
red marginal line, pictures, and artistic capitals, which tell at 
once that it is printed by Desclée, Lefebvre, et Cie. It would 
make a suitable gift to one whose sight is failing. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


The ErupDEs (November 5 and 20.) 

The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch. Z. Méchineau. The 
Foundress of “Les Oiseaux.” V. Delaporte. A French 
Gunboat on the Blue River (China). P. Lémour. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople and Leo XIII. F. Tournebize. 
The French Protectorate and the Christians of the East. 
H. Prélot. An Unpublished Work of Bossuet. £. Griselle. 
Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (November 9.) 
Roman Law and the Christian Martyrs. C. A. Kneller. The 
Teaching of Holy Scripture regarding the Devil. 
M. Hagen. Father Hecker. O. Pfiiif, The Catholic 
Home Calendar. 17. Meschler. The Religious Tendencies. 
P. Rosegger. Reviews, &c. 
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L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (November.) 
St. Francis of Assisi as revealed by the Speculum Perfectionis. 
F. Vernel. Phases of Theological Teaching. R. Parayre. 
A good Novel. Abbé Delfour. Fra Angelico and 
Mysticism. Abbé Broussolle. The Renaissance of Litur- 
gical Studies. MV. Chevalier. Recent Books on Holy 
Scripture. £. Jacguier. Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (November.) 
A Visit to the Congo. G. Vaes. Francois Coppée. G. Legrand. 
A Gentleman Socialist. C. @’Héricault. A Woman of 
Good Works in the Seventeenth Century. A. Chevalier. 
Femininism. P. Saey. Reviews, &c. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 5 and 109.) 

New and Old in the Problem of providing for the Working 
Classes. The National Cause in the Years 1847—1849. 
The Autobiography of Silvio Pellico. Archzological 
Researches in Western Asia. Text of the new Papal 
Constitution regarding Confraternities of the Rosary. 
The Human Corpse in the Eyes of Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence. A_ Living Poet of Ferrara (Pietro 
Merighi). Memoirs of a Prisoner of King Menelik. 
Archeologia. 


DER KATHOLIK. (November.) 
The Interpretation of Holy Scripture, and the Tridentine and 
Vatican Decrees. 7. Granderath. Zembabel. /. Nekel. 
The Influence of Holy Communion on Morality. /. Sorg. 
The Early Booksellers of Mainz. W. Roth. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (November.) 
The De Vita Christiana of Fastidius. Dom G. Morin. Two 
Fifteenth Century Writers of the Abbaye de Florennes. 
Dom U. Berlitre. The Text of the Rule of St. Benedict. 
Dom J. Chapman. Bulletins of Benedictine History. 
Dom U. Berlitre. Reviews, &c. 
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The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the 
Rev. H. J. S.J. Two Vols, 1os. 6d. 

The Life of St. John Berchmans. By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J, 
Fifth Edition. 6s. 

The Story of St. Stanislaus Kosta. Third and enlarged 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

The Life of the Venerable Claude de la Colombiere, 
Abridged from the French Life by EuGene Sequin, S.J. 5s. 

The Life of St. Alonso Rodriguez. By the Rev. Father 
Gotpik, S.J. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Francis di Geronimo, of the Society of Jesus. 
By A. M. CLARKE. 6s. 

The Life of a Francis Borgia. By A. M. Crarxg, 
author he Life of St. Francis di Geronimo, The first Life of the Saint 
written in 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Blessed Antony Baldinucci. By Father 
FRANCIS GOLDIE, S.J. 6s. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Three vols. By the 
Rev. H. J S.J. 7s. 6d. each. 

The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua, ‘ The Eldest Son of 
St. Francis.” Edited by the Rev. H. J. CoterinceE, S.J. In Four Books. 5s. 6d, 

The Life of St. Thomas of Hereford. By Father L’Estrancg, 

The Life of St. Bridget of Sweden. By F. J. M. A. 


PARTRIDGE. 6s. 


Acts of English Martyrs, hitherto unpublished. By the Rev. 


Joun H. Pouten, S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. JoHN Morris, S.J. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Augustus Henry Law, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. By ScHREIBER. 6s, 

Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By 
the Rev. Epmunp Hogan, S.J. 6s. 

Life of the Re verend Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia 
Pelletier, irst Superior General of the Congre¢ f Our Lady of Charity 


The Life and Letters of Father John Morris, of the Society 
of Jesus. 1826—1893. By Father J. H. Potren, S.J. -6s. 


The Mary Aikeniead. Foundress of the Irish 
Charity. By Maria NETHERCOTT, 3s. 

The Life of { the Blessed Reaatet John of Avila. Secular 
Priest t, called the Apostle of Andalusi 3 Father Loncaro DrEGLt Opp1, 
of the Society of Jesus. Edited i, G. M. ACLEOD, 5.J. Translated from 
the Italian. 4s. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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“STRONGEST AND 
5 . PURE 
RY S CONCENTRATED 
Over 250 Gold 


-Medals and Diplomas. 


“‘The Richest in Flesh-forming and Energy-producing Constituents, 
There is no better Food.”—Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


THE 


WHITE. PEATMOOR 


LUE OLD SCOTCH 


FRENCH GOFFEE. WHISKY. 


DELicious FoR ‘BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
As -~ »w as Oil, and Carries the Wild 


Inmaking use rather LESS QUANTITY, Rough Scent of the Hi, ghland Breeze. 
it being so much stronger than ordinary 


Coffe PERFECTLY PURE AND OLD. 


SOLD EWERYWHERE. SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The unfailing resource of every Lady of | 
4 the House ‘and successful Housekeeper. POWDER F 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! +O 


DR. J COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


CAUTICN.—GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, &c., bears on the Government Stamp the name of the 


Inventor—Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


ONLY GENULNE 


ROEHAMPTON : PRINTED BY JOHN GRIFFIN. 
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